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This story is laid in the time of the War of the 
Spanish Succession, when the armies of Louis XIV. 
and the Austrian Emperor were contending for 
the possession of the Italian provinces. The French, 
under Marshal Yillaroy, upheld the claim of the 
King's grandson, Philip, while the Austrians, under 
Prince Eugene, supported that of the Archduke 
Charles. 
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LALLY OF THE BRIGADE. 
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I HAD arrived in Paris fonr days before with 
despatches from the army in Italy, where my 
regiment, that of Dillon, was campaigning, and a 
few hours after my coming into the town had 
received an order to hold myself in readiness to 
proceed to St Germain. What I was to do there, 
or to whom present myself, I could not even guess. 
The King was dying ; and we Irish — ^though we had 
given him our swords, and were held by the French 
to be his soldiers whom he loaned to his Most 
Christian Majesty — had not much reason to love the 
Stuarts. Still, such honour as we could render him 
we did, deeming his title a better one than that of 
the Prince of Orange. 

My lodgings were on the north side of the 
Seine, in the Bue de Noir, which runs into the 
£ue Montmartre, this place being better suited for 
the despatch of my business, which was now 
nearly completed. I had returned from my 
dinner at the ordinary, and was looking to my 
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2 LALLY OF THE BRIGADE 

pistols, when a knock came to the door, and the 
messenger whom I was expecting entered. He wore 
the livery of M. Chamillard, Minister of War, and 
was the same person who had warned me that I 
should have to proceed to the English Court 

" Monsieur," he said, " you are to ride at once to 
St Germain, and ask for an audience with my Lord 
Perth." 

My horse was already saddled, and without asking 
any questions I went into the street, mounted, and 
set off There was gold in my pocket, and youth in 
my veins, and I felt that indifference to fate which 
makes a man for a time as strong as a god. Grossing 
the Pont de Neuf , I trotted through the streets, and, 
showing my pass at the barrier, set Sheela, my mare, 
into a gallop along the valley of the Seine. 

It was early autumn, and the day was bright and 
warm, the trees were scarcely touched with russet, 
and the river lay a gleaming line circling across the 
plain. Many richly-dressed gentlemen passed me 
on horseback, as well as handsome coaches full of 
ladies, with panels painted with rural scenes or 
fanciful devices. As I drew near St Germain I had 
a good view of that famous machine that raises water 
for his Majesty's garden at Marli. This water is 
carried along an aqueduct to the reservoir. Several 
persons had gathered to look at it, for it is supposed 
to be the greatest work done in this reign. Some 
of these people had very sour countenances, as it has 
cost, and still costs, great sums of money. Passing 
on, I mounted the hill, and rode up to the palace, 
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LALLY OF THE BRIGADE 3 

which stood out in a warm red glow against the trees 

of the park. On crossing the dry ditch of the fosse, 

I drew up before the great stone gallery that runs 

round the middle of the building, and told my 

business to the officer on guard, who had me sent 

into the palace. Here a Scotch gentleman took me 
in charge, and, learniug my errand, conducted me 

through several handsome galleries to the ante-room 

of the King's bed-chamber. 

" I cannot take you further, sir," he said, " but I 
will let my Lord Perth know that you are in 
attendance." 

With that he left me, and passed through a gilded 
foldiug-door, before which several priests and gentle- 
men were gathered. Two or three men stood uear 
me, talking in lowered tones, their faces, as well as 
those of the group by the door, showing looks of 
expectation and fear. It was evident that not only 
the King's approaching death but some other 
weighty matter filled their minds with anxiety. 
After one brief and somewhat rude stare they took 
no further notice of me. 

Presently one of the men suddenly raised his 
voice, speaking, as I thought^ at some one else as well 
as his companion. 

" By the saints of France and Scotland," he said, 
with fervour, "his Most Christian Majesty came 
hither as the sun ; he came, and every heart warmed 
in the efPiilgence of his presence." 

"That is true," answered the gentleman by his 
side, raising his voice as if he, too, wished to be 
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overheard. ''His Most Christian Majesty's presence 
enlightens and cheers and consoles his thrice 
f orttmate subjects, and those whom he so generously 
protects." 

With that I guessed what these two courtiers were 
at, for, standing at a little distance from them, I saw 
M. de Lavellay, of the King's household, listening to 
their words with a blank face. I had heard in Paris 
that every Jacobite at St Germain was in a state of 
anxious expectation, not knowing whether King 
Louis would acknowledge the Prince of Wales as 
King of England on his father's death. M. de 
Torcey, and one or two of his Majesty's ministers, 
were opposed to such a course ; and no one could 
tell, not even Madame, whether he would listen to 
de Torcey's advice, or defy the Prince of Orange. 
And in this I was Jacobite enough to hope that he 
would follow the latter course; though whether 
such a policy for France was a wise one was another 
question. 

I had been in the ante-room about twenty minutes, 
when the door of the bed-chamber opened, and a 
grave-faced gentleman came out He looked around 
with a searching glance, while all present turned 
towards him eagerly. 

" His Majesty still slumbers, reverend fathers and 
gentlemen," he said in English ; then he glanced at 
me, and raised his voice. 

" I would know if Captain Gerard Lally of the Irish 
Brigade is present ? " he demanded, very distinctly. 

Lx a moment the courtiers' eyes were turned in 
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my direction, and, stepping forward, I repKed that I 
was the ofiBcer for whom he enquired. 

The gentleman looked me over very keenly for a 
second or two, so keenly, indeed, that I thought he 
suspected me of playing him a trick. Then 
suddenly, appearing to be satisfied, he said, with 
marked gravity : " You are to follow me, sir, into his 
Majesty's bed-chamber." 

He advanced to the door, while the company 
stared — some suspiciously — for we Irish are not 
liked, by the clique around the King, and some 
regarding me with that deference so readily assumed 
when a man is favoured by royalty. As the folding- 
doors closed behind us, I found myself in a very 
large and lofty chamber in which were gathered 
a number of persons, gentlemen and ladies of the 
King's retinue, as well as many of the most 
prominent of the English and Scotch exiles. The 
silken curtains of the bed were drawn back, so that 
I could see his Majesty, who lay either asleep or in 
a stupor. Purple-black shades lay in the hollows 
round his closed eyes; the lines on the flesh 
looked as if they had been cut by a knife; and 
the waxen hue of his face and crossed hands gave 
him already the appearance of death. 

His confessor, with one or two other priests, stood 
to the right of the bed, while the Queen sat on a 
chair on the side near the door by which we had 
entered. To me she seemed not only grief-stricken 
for the King, but deeply absorbed in some other, and 
even more pressing anxiety. Her eyes wandered 
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every now and then from the bed to the door ; her 
whole air was that of one intent on listening. She 
took mechanicallj the gold bottle containing some 
essence which one of her ladies handed her every 
other minnte, returning it in the same automatic 
way without putting it to her nostrils. A similar 
fear and expectancy showed in the faces of those 
around. The Prince of Wales, who had grown much 
since I had seen him last, and who looked a lad of 
promise, was as ill at ease as her Majesty, his gaze, 
^^00, going oftener to the door than to his father's 
bed. 

Presently I noticed my Lord Perth, together with 
my Lord Midleton (as the latter gentleman was 
already called, though he did not receive his title till 
some days afterwards), standing at the foot of the 
King's bed, with downcast eyes and an air of pro- 
found distress. Not far from them stood a fair 
young man, tall and handsome, who had more the 
look of a soldier in his appearance than that of a 
courtier. The eyes of this latter person, I soon 
found, were fixed upon me with a straight, bold gaze. 
To this day I do not know whether those question- 
ing eyes were hazel or grey or dark blue, for they 
seemed to be a blending of all these colours, holding 
a light in them that riveted my attention. After we 
had scanned each other for a few seconds, he turned 
to the bed with an air of reverence, a strong 
expression of grief settling on his face. 

The only sounds in the bed-chamber were some 
sigh or sob or hurried whisper. The room seemed 
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weighted with the fears and hopes of those assembled. 
The hush, the strained feeling of anticipation, the 
stillness of the dying King, spoke to a man's heart, 
stirring emotions that, God knows, carry one's 
judgment away. All that I saw was a woman's 
distress, a fallen House, a lad bom to a throne. 
Then, in the prolonged pause, the King's leaden- 
lidded eyes opened, and dwelt on the Prince. A 
rustling instantly ran through the bed-chamber as 
the Queen and priests and courtiers bent forward to 
catch his Majesty's words. 

" Has my brother of France " he began, but the 

sounds died on his lips, and his Uds fell again. A 
groan broke from the attendants; looks of pro- 
found distress were exchanged; here and there a 
woman's hand was raised as if entreating help from 
Heaven. The Queen became strongly agitated, 
the tears fell from her eyes, as she threw an imploring 
glance towards the door. The Prince grew red, 
then pale, a proud yet keenly anxious expression 
passing across his face. The scene was so striking 
and strange that for the moment I forgot I had been 
summoned for an interview with my Lord Perth. A 
strong sense of loyalty seized me : I felt I could fight 
or even die, as my father and grandfather had done, 
for the Stuarts. 

Suddenly my attention was drawn to a girl of 
fifteen or so standing in the outer rank of the 
courtiers, who looked too saucy and brilliant to be 
in the chamber of death. It was not long before I 
^ound that her eyes turned to me whenever she 
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thought mine were not resting upon her. A string 
of amber beads dangled from her hands, off which 
she reeled a prayer or two each time our gaze 
had encountered. Her youth and gaiety and vitality 
seemed to mock the grief and fear around her, and 
the presence of death itself. 

As I was looking at her for the sixth time, while 
she demurely told off a bead, a great stir was heard 
without, which sent the courtiers' eyes from the 
dying King to the door. Those on their knees 
sprang to their feet, and every face suddenly held 
a look of mingled awe and worship such as ardent 
devotees might have shown. Almost at the same 
moment the folding-doors were hurriedly thrown 
back, and as the Queen rose, trembling visibly, 
his Most Christian Majesty was seen coming with 
a swift step up the ante-chamber, followed by a 
large retinue, amongst whom were the princes of 
the blood. He appeared deeply agitated, yet there 
was an air of haughty resolution in his manner, 
as if he had come to a decision in a difficult question. 
He held his head high, but his nostrils twitched, 
and his eyes were dulled by emotion. The stir of 
his entrance scarcely roused the dying Prince, whose 
lids were raised for a moment, only to close again. 

The French King stepped briskly up to the bed, 
while we all bowed low. 

"I have something of great moment to com- 
municate to your Majesty," he said, in a loud, 
distinct voice, so that his words were not only 
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heard in the hed-chamber, but, as I was afterwards , 
told, without in the ante-room. 

In an instant we were all marching to the door, 
when, to our surprise, the King raised his hand, and 
ordered us to remain. 

''Let no one withdraw," he said, with a stately 
air. Then, turning again to the King, our Prince, 
he said, in a very solemn and resolute tone : ^ I have 
come to tell your Majesty that, whenever it shall 
please God to take you from us, I will be to your 
son what I have been to you, and I will acknowledge 
him as King of England, Scotland, and Ireland." 

A murmur of applause ran through the room and 
rose into a cheer. Every man felt suddenly uplifted ; 
every woman, I think, was stirred by a hundred 
tender hopes. Visions of, home, of the friends we 
had left, of a secured position, flashed before oui 
eyes. Several ladies sank on their knees, others 
burst into tears. No one in that moment of 
enthusiasm thought of the dying King. Life, not 
death, claimed our attention. Exiles, with prices on 
their heads, drew together and shook hands. The 
girl with the amber beads laughed and clapped hers. 
Men with ruined fortunes held themselves erect; 
women who had left homes to follow the Queen, 
clustered around her, their faces alight As to her 
Majesty, she stood speechless, overwhelmed by the 
confirmation of her hopes. The Prince of Wales 
raised his boyish figure to its full height, and looked 
d.s if he had already grasped the crown. 

Jn the midst of this tumult of delight the confessor 
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^bent over the King, and repeated his Most Christian 
Majesty's words. For one moment the King's eyes 
opened and his lips moved. The confessor looked np. 

"His Majesty thanks you, sire," he said, "and 
prays that God's blessing may continue to rest upon 
your Majesty and your illustrious House." 

Bong Louis turned slowly from the bed, and there 
was that in his face that told he would hold to his 
promise through all opposition. He took the Queen's 
hand, and raised it to his lips. 

" Madam, by the will of God, and the might of my 
armies," he said impressivel7, "your son shaU be 
restored to his throne." 

The Queen thanked him, weeping, and bade the 
Prince approach. What was said between them was 
spoken in too low a tone for me to hear; and soon 
afterwards we were all bowing again to the ground 
as his Majesty, escorted by the Prince, and followed 
by his retinue, left the bed-chamber. It was not 
till some minutes had elapsed that the courtiers 
remembered that they were standing around a dying 
King, and lowered their tones, and settled their faces 
into their former expression of grief. As for myself, 
I saw that a war-note had been sounded, and that 
there would be work for the Irish Brigade. 

Not long after the King's departure I noticed the 
gentleman beckon to me who had brought me into 
the bed-chamber. Making my way to his side, he 
pointed to a door half hidden by a screen, and told 
me to go through it, and wait in the room into which 
it opened. 
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As I passed the outer rank of courtiers, on my 
way to this door, the maid with the amber beads 
deliberately dropped them at my feet While I was 
picking them up, a very musical voice whispered in 
my ear: "Will an Irish officer help his country- 
woman ? " 

I was erect in a second. The girl's face was rosy, 
and her eyes were upon the beads which I held in 
my hand. 

^ I shall be pleased to help you, mademoiselle," I 
answered, ** if you will let me know in what way I 
can be of service." 

She took the beads as I offered them, smiling not 
so much like a bashful maiden as some artless child, 
and looked full at me for a second with very pretty, 
round blue eyes. 

" If you can spare time to meet me by the fifth 
star in the park an hour hence I shall let you 
know," she said softly. 

"Mademoiselle, I will be there," I replied, and 
waited a moment, but she began to pray diligently, 
so I had to pass on. There was nothing of boldness 
in her manner, which had merely the guilelessness 
of her years. I concluded that she was the daughter 
of one of the Limerick veterans, and as I knew that 
the Irish were not in favour with the English and 
Scotch exiles, I guessed the girl had strong reasons 
for appealing to one of her own race. That she 
should have chosen me instead of an older man was 
not a point upon which I was going to quarreL 

Passing behind the screen I opened the door, and 
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entered a small room that looked out upon the mall. 
A splendid armoire, painted and carved, stood under 
a portrait of Henri Quatre. A sealed packet was 
upon it I had not been five minutes in this cabinet 
when my Lord Perth came in. 

"Captain Lally," he said, speaking in a lowered 
tone, "the Minister of War is sending back some 
despatches by you to Marshal Villaroy." 

I hesitated what to say, for he had made the 
remark like a man asking a question. 

" This is known," he said firmly ; then, crossing the 
room for a moment, he came back and looked at me. 
"You have been brought hither, sir," he continued 
gravely, "through the influence of some very high 
ladies, that you might witness the important scene 
which has just taken place in his Majesty's bed- 
chamber. The consequences of that scene will be 
felt all over Europe. The war in which his Most 
Christian Majesty has embarked against the Emperor, 
and in which the Irish Brigade is serving, is one 
that earnest Jacobites do not feel is for the better- 
ment of their cause. It has ever been King James's 
wish — and therefore that of his loyal subjects, of 
which you are one, sir — to secure the support of the 
Emperor. Unfortunately tor our royal master, we 
have not yet been able to convince his Imperial 
Majesty of our friendship. If his Imperial Majesty 
had some signal proof that our friendship can be of 
use to him, he might refuse to join the League which 
the Prince of Orange will surely propose. This proof 
of our friendship must be private and confidential 
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There are, I believe, Captain Lally, many of your 
countrymen in the service of the Emperor?" 

He paused, and gave me a crafty look that made 
me remember that my Lord Perth had not a high 
name for honour amongst his fellow-exiles. 

" Yes, my lord," I answered," many Irish gentlemen 
have entered the service of His Imperial Majesty." 

" Do you know any of them ? " he asked. 

" I know five or six, my lord." 

"Are you acquainted with a Major Francis 
MacDonnell ? " 

The name was unknown to me, and I said so. 
Lord Perth stood deep in thought for some seconds, 
then he fixed his eyes upon pae with a searching 
yet shifty gaze. 

" Captain Lally," he said sharply, " are you 
ready to serve your King ? " 

•* I have taken an oath to do so, my lord," I 
replied. "The Irish Brigade belongs to the King 
of France till it can return to fight for Ireland." 

He smiled cynically. "Yes, yes," he said, "but 
your king is King James." 

"Yes, my lord; but here in France my sword 
belongs to King Louis." 

He fell into silence again; then he went to 
the armoire, and took up the packet. 

"It will be very much to the furtherance of 
his Majesty King James's cause," he said gravely, 
looking me now steadily in the face, " and will in 
no way interfere with your duty to his Most 
Christian Majesty, who has but now given so great 
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a proof of his favour to our dying King and his 
family, if you, after you return to Italy, should 
meet near Cremona, at a place indicated on the 
packet, Major Francis MacDonnell, of the Austrian 
Begiment of Bagni ; both he and you understanding 
that you meet, one as an envoy from King James, 
and the other as an envoy of His Imperial Majesty ; 
this separate and independent action upholding our 
King's right to treat and send embassies even as if he 
were still at the Court of St James. Your instruc- 
tions are in this packet, which is not to be opened 
till you are in the presence of Major MacDonnell. 
The Minister of War has undertaken that Marshal 
Villaroy shall not hinder you from meeting Mac- 
Donnell, but rather provide you with an escort, and 
help you in every honourable way to meet and hold 
parlance with the said MacDonnell." 

I bowed, and he handed me the packet. 

"You will remember that it is your King's, 
despatch, sir," he said as I took it, " and that you will 
keep it as safe as those you carry to Marshal Villaroy." 

"Certainly, my lord," I replied. "But it may 
be some time before I can meet MacDonnell." 

"A sharp-witted young gentleman like you will 
soon find ways and means to serve his King," he 
said with a smile ; and then, adding some compliment 
about the Irish Brigade, finished by shaking my 
hand, and opened the door leading into the malL 

"This will take you out without troubling the 
Court oflBcials, who are but a poor, proud lot," he said. 
" And you'll remember your King, Captain Lallv." 
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The mall had been built for games, and a 
number of square pavilions were ranged along it 
for the use of the players as well as the spectators. 
The place was now deserted, and I crossed it and 
went to find my horse. My interview with 
my Lord Perth had given me matter for thought^ 
and I had mounted and was on the brow of the hill 
before I remembered that I had promised to meet 
my countrywoman in the park. Turning Sheela's 
head I made for the nearest gate, where I dis- 
mounted, and left her in charge of one of the 
numerous hangers-on of the palace. 

The fifth star, I found on enquiry, was one of a 
number of large ridings, all cut in the form of 
stars, radiating from posts on which the name 
of the star was painted from which the riding was 
called. Skirting a thick grove, I crossed a glade, 
and found myself in the maze of these cuttings. 
After some wanderings I reached what I concluded 
was the fifth star, where the ridings opened 
out through fern-clad glades, bounded by the huge 
ancient trees of the forest. I was first at the 
rendezvous, as was right, and as I waited, wondered 
what the girl's business might be. I had little or no 
leisure to bestow on succouring distressed damsels, 
for I was not my own master, and expected to 
leave for Italy before another twelve hours had 
passed; but no Irish gentleman could refuse an 
appeal made by a woman and an exile, and one of 
his own race. 

After ten minutes or so had passed, I heard the 
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rustling of footsteps through the ferns, and looking 
round saw the little maid coming up the glade, her 
figure hidden by a long blue cloak, and the upper 
part of her face covered with a velvet mask. The 
string of beads dangled from one gloved hand, 
carried no doubt, as a charm, to guard her against 
danger. 

Taking off my hat, I advanced to meet her bare- 
headed ; and on seeing me coming, she stopped shorty 
waist-high in the dry yellow ferns. 

"Sir," she said, as softly as a child, "you must 
think me over-bold in asking for this meeting.*' 

I thought her voice very pleasant, with the 
mingled timidity and confidence in it of some very 
young thing. I hastened to answer that I did not 
think her bold at all, and asked in what way I could 
help her. 

She hung her head and trembled, and her hands 
tightened on her beads. 

" I have incurred the displeasure of Madame de 
Maintenon," she replied. "And, sir, if I do not 
escape by to-morrow I shall be sent to the Bastile." 

"Have you no powerful friend — our Queen?" T 
asked. 

The girl shook her head. "Her Majesty would 
indeed help me if she dared," she said with a sob, 
" but she is afraid of incurring Madame's anger, as it 
is through the influence of Madame that King Louis 
has sworn to acknowledge the Prince of Wales as 
King of England." 

I was silent for a momenta "You wish for my 
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help, mademoiselle; but in what way can I save 
70a from Madame ? She is too powerful for me as 
well as for you." 

"Oh yes, if we openly oppose her she is too 
powerful. But if I could leave St Germain and 
Paris without her knowing that I have done so, 
friends would meet me who would hide me till her 
anger was passed." 

" And you wish me to help you to escape ? " I 
asked. 

"Will you do it? Ah! if you would, I should 
pray for you till I died." She spoke with the eager, 
charming innocence of a chUd, which I found very 
attractive. " I am alone in the court," she went on. 
"My father is dead. I did not tell you quite the 
truth when I said I was your countrywoman. My 
mother was the daughter of an Irish officer, but my 
father was one of the Northumberland Vanes. They 
are all true Catholics, and stood by the King, and 
when his Majesty went to France, my father was 
one of his attendants. Then my mother died, and 
he married a French lady of the Court of Versailles, 
and she and her brother have promised to hide me 
till Madame's rage has passei They will meet me 
near Auxerre, if I can only succeed in escaping 
thither." 

Carried away as I was by this story and her 

charm, I again wondered why she had chosen me 

to aid her in her flight. I had youth, could use my 

sword, and knew something of camps, but these were 

scarcely the qualifications that fitted me for a 

B 
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guardian. Then I thought that perhaps some one 
about the court had suggested to her that she should 
take advantage of my escort in her escape. 

''Mademoiselle, I would willingly help you," I 
said, "but I am under orders to leave Paris by 
dawn to-morrow.** 

Her head drooped, and her little red lips pouted. 
Then all in a moment she looked up with a quick 
buoyant motion. " I am not quite fifteen," she said, 
with gay eagerness, " but I am taU, am I not ? Could 
I not dress as a boy and ride with you ? Do you ride 
alone ? " 

"I have my servant, mademoiselle," I answered, 
as coolly as my astonishment would allow. 

"Then, monsieur, if I were to meet you near 
Fontainbleau, would you escort me to Auxerre ? " 

I had planned to go by Dijon to Lyons instead 
of by Moulins, but as I had no reason of importance 
for doing this, and her naivety and child-like con- 
fidence had appealed to my sense of chivalry- 
though staggered at her request — I replied I should 
be happy to comply with her wish. 

She clapped her hands, just qb she had done in the 
King's bed-chamber. "Monsieur, I thank you! I 
thank you! Now I shall be saved from Madame. 
Ah, sir, what a thing it is to be brave and generous ! * 

Her lips parted in a lovely smile ; then suddenly 
I saw she blushed under her mask. 

" Shall I be in your way ? Shall I be a danger to 
you ? " she asked. 

I hastened to assure her that she would be none. 
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** Then look out for a boy by eleven to-morrow," 
she laughed ; and dipping in the ferns, made me a 
courtesy, and, turning, ran away like the child she 
was. 

I did not follow her, for I felt that I could not 
treat her with too much respect What was she, 
after all, but a child, with an innocence and con- 
fidence that made me at once her servant Never- 
theless, as I rode back to Paris, I reflected that 
perhaps I had been a fool, for it was not wise to 
play with Madame. 

That evening M. de Chamillard's messenger brought 
me the despatches for Marshal Yillaroy, and I 
noticed that he was not the same person who had 
told me to go to St Germain. When I referred to 
the previous messenger he seemed to know nothing 
about him. So I took my despatches, and, puttinj; 
them next my breast^ prepared for my journey. 



IL 



AT six the next morning I left Paris in company 
with my servant Owen. The weather was 
still fine, with a freshness in the air that made the 
early ride pleasant. Owen was an old soldier who 
had been at the siege of Limerick as well as at the 
battle of Landen, where our hero, Sarsfield, felL He 
had fought on the Shine, in Holland and Italy, and 
had eleven scars on his body. As he professed a 
great contempt for women, I did not take him into 
my confidence, merely telling him that a young 
gentleman of the court would join us near 
Fontainbleau. 

We had passed Chailly, and were well in the 
forest, when a couple of horsemen galloped by, one 
of whom I recognised as the young man I had seen 
in the King's bed-chamber. He raised his hat 
courteously as he passed, and increasing his pace, 
was speedily out of sight. 

It was now time when I knew I might expect to 
see mademoiselle, unless her flight had been pre- 
vented; and I scanned every likely lad that 
approached, but all were rustics and none mounted. 
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Twenty minutes later we reached a lane that 
wound out of the forest, where the rumbling of a 
waggon caught my ear. It soon emerged into view ; 
the driver, a rough-looking fellow, was sitting on a 
shaft singing a song. A woman and a boy were in 
the body of the waggon, and as my eyes fell on them, 
one of the pair touched the driver's arm. He drew 
up with a jerk, and the two, getting to their feet, 
climbed out of the waggon. 

Though it was not thus I expected to meet the 
little maid, I guessed the couple had business with 
me as I saw them draw near. Bidding Owen ride 
on to the village and wait there, I halted and faced 
the strangers. The boy wore a handsome grey suit 
with Mechlin lace at wrist and throat ; a cloak lined 
with scarlet was slung across his shoulder, and a 
rapier with richly-chased silver hilt and guard 
dangled at his side. He had drawn his plumed hat 
over his face, but I caught a glimpse of blue eyes, 
and knew that mademoiselle had arrived. Her 
companion was a surly-looking, elderly woman who 
eyed me defiantly as she trudged through the dust 
But my attention was chiefly drawn to the fact that 
she and the girl were on foot, and that Auxerre was 
many leagues away. 

"Are you the Irish officer who was to meet my 
mistress here ? " she asked gruffly, speaking in broken 
French. 

I was already on the ground. '* Mademoiselle," 
I said, turning to address the disguised girl, '' have 
^ou no horoQ ? " 
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She was silent, swinging her cloak round, so 
that I caught a glimpse of the amber beads as, 
putting both hands over her face, she laughed. 

As this was no answer, I looked at the woman. 

"At the inn in the village," she said shortly. 
" But you have not replied to my question." 

"Be quiet, Jael," said the girl, peeping out 
through her fingers. " It is Captain Lally." 

Her shyness now that she was in boy^ clothes 
was natural and becoming enough, I thought; so 
I took my eyes from her face to give her time to 
recover herself. 

" Eide on, then," commanded Jael, " and wait 
for us at the inn. My mistress and I will follow 
you." 

The girl lowered one hand, and shook it at the 
woman. " I am the Comte de Laval," she said 
angrily, " riding, too, to the war, like Captain Lally." 

A stolid expression settled on the woman's face, 
and she made no answer. Seeing the girl blush 
again, I took my mare by the bridle and walked 
on. The pair followed slowly, and I wondered 
whether mademoiselle's modesty would, after all, 
allow her to mount and be my companion for a 
twenty-four hours' ride. 

The inn stood at the end of the village, with 
oiled paper in its windows instead of glass. The 
forest encroached so upon it that some huge elms 
spread their branches over its flagged roof. A 
great clump of juniper grew by the door, where a 
villager held two horses, which for i^ few s^cond^ 
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I thought were those the woman had spoken o& 
But a nearer approach enabled me to recognise 
the white-stockinged forelegs of the chestnut the 
gentleman had ridden who had passed me on the 
road. Afraid that he might be acquainted with 
the girl, I thought it prudent to wait and warn 
her of the courtier's presence. 

She came along the street with a pretty 
assumption of manhood, her hand on the hilt 
of her rapier, her eyes smiling. Her attendant 
had fallen behind; and the girl strode through 
the village with the saucy air of a spoilt page. 

"Mademoiselle," I said, "there is a gentleman 
in the inn whom I saw yesterday in the King's 
bed-chamber.** 

"Oh,** she answered, and bit her lip; then, 
dropping the hilt of her sword, covered her face 
again in the most un-page-like manner. 

"Oh, sir,** she said, her voice trembling, "I do 
not know how to thank you. I am indeed in 
terror. If Madame should have guessed — have 
sent after me." 

" The gentleman is tall and fair, and looks like 
a soldier. He stood near the foot of ffis Majesty's 
bed yesterday,** I replied, her fears arousing mine 
for her safety. 

"I do not know him,'* she replied, with a 
shiver. " But Madame has her agents everywhere." 

I wondered what the child had done to make 
Madame (who was not unmerciful) thus her 
enemy. But she was so young and fair and 
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helpless, with, moreover, Irish blood in her veins, 
that I was ready to risk a good deal to secure her 
liberty. 

''Mademoiselle, let me mount you on my 
mare," I said, "and while you ride on I will get 
your horse." 

She gave a little gasp. "You must not 
mademoiselle me," she exclaimed; "I am the 
Gomte de LavaL But — I will take your horse 
and ride on." 

1 offered her my hand, but she motioned me 
aside with the air of a cavalier — though she 
looked younger than a lad of her own age — and 
mounted cleverly into the saddle. I beckoned to 
Owen, who had been sitting as steady as a vedette 
by the gable, and told him to accompany the 
young gentleman, repeating my order somewhat 
sharply as I noticed the look in the tail of his 
eye. 

"Monsieur," I said, turning to the girl, "take 
the road to the left, and I will be after you in ten 
minutes." 

"You need not hurry, sir," she replied care- 
lessly. "I ride armed, and have a name as a 
fencer in Paris." Leaning back, she waved her 
hand to Jael, who had reached the inn. Then, 
whistling "The White Cockade," which made 
Owen cock his eye again, she rode ofif, with the 
sunbeams through the branches flecking her figure 
and Sheela's flanks. 

I went into the inn, and found the landlord 
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serving out a pint of white wine to the young 
man, while the servant held a leathern jack to his 
lips. 

'* Is the Count de Laval's horse here ? " I asked, 
addressing the landlord. The man raised his eyes 
and looked me over with sudden scrutiny; then, 
putting down the flagon he held, passed the mug 
of wine to the gentleman, giving him, it seemed 
to me, a meaning glance, and bowed low. 

'* Monseignor, yes," he said, and turned to a 
servant. "Andre," he exclaimed, "bring out the 
Count de Laval's horse." 

Now, though the regiments of the Irish Brigade 
were usually engaged in the campaigns of his 
Most Christian Majesty, our uniform was not 
unknown in the neighbourhood of Paris; and 
I thought the fellow must either be very stupid 
or acting a part to mistake me for a French 
nobleman. As I returned to the door, the gentle- 
man followed me. 

"Pardon me, sir,** he said, speaking in English, 
and bowing with some elegance, "but I think I 
saw you in our King's bed-chamber." 

I acknowledged I had been at St Germain, 
and, returning his bow, was about to pass on. 

" I am one of the English exiles," he continued, 
with a slight melancholy in his tone ; and placed 
himself in the doorway, so that I could not 
immediately pass. "I am riding to Sens," he 
continued. "Will you have any objection to my 
keeping you company so far ? " 
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I thought of mademoiselle flying from the 
vengeance of the most powerful woman in France^ 
and determined not to accept the companionship of 
a stranger. " Sir," I answered politely, " I regret my 
way does not lie towards Sens, so that we should not 
travel far together." 

He howed and drew back. " You Irish gentlemen 
carry your enmity towards my country even abroad," 
he said slowly, but without any anger in his tone, 
speaking indeed like a man who had some project in 
hand and was weighing it. 

" In this case I think not, sir," I answered, smil- 
ing, " since we are both exiles and serve King James." 

His eyes flashed. " Yes, Captain Lally," he said, 
in a deep, thrilling tone, " and both of us, I trust, are 
ready to die for our Prince and his son." 

"You have the advantage of me, sir, in knowing 
my name," I replied. " When the hour comes for us 
to draw our swords you will find the Irish Brigade 
ready," 

I raised my hat, and, hearing the clatter of hoofs, 
passed out, and found the horse, a fair-sized roan, 
drawn up by the junipers. As I put my foot in the 
stirrup I thought I would warn the woman, Jael, who 
sat on a stone seat near. I had a strong suspicion 
that this man, in spite of his Jacobite sentiments, 
was in reality an emissary of Madame's. 

"Hearken!" I said, turning to her, "if the 
gentleman who owns the chestnut questions you 
about the Count de Laval, I advise you to lie roundly 
to him." 
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She looked up, and her sallow face grew a dusky 
red as she gave a hoarse laugh. 

" Oh, 1*11 lie ! " she said, resuming her surly air. 
" Yes, m lie. Have good care of the count, or there 
are those that will use their swords without asking 
questions." 

I took no notice of her insolence, and getting into 
the saddle, galloped out of the village, and soon 
reached the turn to the left. Owen and the girl were 
some distance in front, and both drew up on hearing 
the roan's hoofs. 

" Where is Jael ? " demanded mademoiselle, knit- 
ting her brows as I pulled in by her side. " Why 
have you not brought her ? " 

" Unless I took her behind me, monsieur, I do not 
see how I could have done so," I replied. 

She pouted, and pointed to Owen. " That man can 
share his horse with my servant." 

Owen's face was a sight at this remark. He 
straightened himself in his saddle, and only an iron 
discipline kept him from uttering the invective 
trembling on his lips. 

'* Monsieur," I said, " soldiers do not usually ride 
with old women slung behind on their cruppers ; and 
as we are in haste we must leave Jael to take care of 
herself, which she seems well able to do." 

I increased my pace, for it seemed to me that the 
girl did not fully understand the danger of loitering 
on the road, or the risk we both ran. She fell into 
silence for a time, breaking into a smile later on. She 
was so Qiuch a creature of moods — all pretty and 
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alluring — ^that her sudden change of manner struck me 
no more than a child's variahleness would have done. 
Presently she hegan to talk, and from what she said 
I was able to guess why Madame wished for her 
banishment It appeared that upon one of the visits 
paid by the King's wife to the Queen at St Germain, 
she had noticed and made much of the girl, crowning 
her favours by bringing her to Versailles, where his 
" Most Christian Majesty had spoken very graciously 
to me,'' the little maid said. This he did on more 
than one occasion, and then Madame suddenly sent 
her away and became her enemy. 

Towards the middle of the day we halted at an 
inn in a small town. Mademoiselle and I had a 
room off the general apartment, and were half-way 
through our meal when Owen walked in. He raised 
his hand in salute, and stared blankly over our 
heads. 

« Well ? " I demanded. 

'^ I have a report to make, sir," he said, speaking 
in Gaelic. ^ There was a gentleman whom we left 
at Fontainbleau." 

I looked at him with sudden interest, and he 
went on — 

"Your honour, his servant was here, and I 
found him but now looking into Sheela's saddle- 
bags." 

" The devil you did ! " I exclaimed, and rose. 

'* I got him by the neck, and the saints gave me 
the strength for a fine drop-kick, and he was out 
like a bare, and away with him on a horse and o£" 
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"Is his master here?" I asked, feeling certain 
now that we were pursued. 

'' I have looked for him up and down, your honour, 
and there's little that escapes my eyes, but he's 
not here." 

''Go and bring the horses round," I said, and 
turned to the girl. "We are being followed, 
mademoiselle," I added, ''and must start at 
once." 

Her eyes widened with fright, and, resting one 
hand on the table, she half rose, then sank back 
on her seat and covered her face. 

"O heavens!" she whispered, trembling ex- 
tremely. " I am lost ! " 

"No, no, mademoiselle," I said, more than ever 
resolved I would save her, though I thought of my 
despatches, and knew that my first duty was to 
deliver them as soon as possible into the Marshal's 
hands, " do not be afraid, I promise to help you." 

She raised her head, and, looking up with soft, 
imploring eyes, stretched out her hands as a child 
might have done for help. I took them, and, hold- 
ing them for a moment, told her, as coolly as the 
situation allowed me to do, that I would not only 
save her, but be to her as a brother ; then I thought 
it better to lead her to the door. 

The moment we showed our faces in the outer 
room she at once threw off her fears, and, while I 
paid the landlord, walked with all her former saucy 
manner into the open air. When I went out I found 
her in the saddle whistling gaily, while Owen 
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watched her with a face that ill-concealed his 
thoughts. 

Keeping on the highway for a mile, we presently 
came to a point where the road branched to the 
east; and in order to get rid of our pursuers I 
determined to follow it for a while. They no doubt 
had learnt that I meant to go by Dijon, and would 
keep to the direct road, so that if we let them 
get ahead we could either return to the highway 
or follow the banks of the Loire, sending a message 
to mademoiselle's friends to meet her in Lyons. 

As I turned into the lane I heard the girl's 
voice ring out sharp and startled behind me. 

"Sir," she cried, "you are going astray. You 
are following the wrong causey ! " 

I reined in, and, meeting my eyes, she laughed. 
"Mademoiselle," I said, "it is imperative that 
we leave the high road. We are, I fear, pursued, 
and we must throw our pursuers off our track." 

"I wish you would not mademoiselle me," she 
pouted, dragging on the mare's mouth. "You will 
yet say it loud enough for that oaf in a red coat 
to hear. I am a man who can wield a sword, and 
you will please remember that I " 

I bowed. "I' will not transgress again, M. 
le Comte," I answered, and rode on ; but not hearing 
Sheela's hoofs in the rear, again tightened rein. 
M. le Comte sat frowning in his saddle, with lowered 
eyes. 

Now we had no time to lose, I especially — an 
officer carrying despatches to his general Pretty 
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as mademoiselle looked in her waywardness, I felt 
considerably put out at her folly. 

"Monsieur is tired," I said, laying hold of the 
bridle ; " or is it Sheela who is afraid of this road ? " 

"Go on, sir, lead the way," she said suddenly, 
laughing ; and added, more gravely, " I will say a 
prayer for our deliverance, but I must do it alone." 

" I am afraid you must do it at the trot," I replied ; 
and, seeing that she was ready to follow, I left her 
and rode on ahead. 

Presently I heard Owen pounding close behind 
me, and, looking across my shoulder, told him to 
drop back to the rear of the Count. 

" The Count, please your honour, has sent me on," 
he answered. 

I looked back ; mademoiselle's head was lowered, 
the reins lay loose on the mare's neck, while the 
animal came on at an easy canter, and there the girl 
sat as steady as a circus rider in the saddle, telling 
her beads. 

I called out that she ought to take more care ; 
and with a laugh she recovered her reins, and waved 
to me to go on. Truly I thought she was a perplex- 
ing person, given to fits of devotion at unusual 
moments. 

In this single file we rode for some time till the 
roan showed signs of exhaustion, though the mare, 
who had been ridden harder and longer, still kept 
up her pace. She had carried, it was true, the 
lighter weight for hours ; but the shadows were now 
lengthened over the fields, and the sun was low in 
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the west. A keener air filled the plain, canying a 
breath of frost, and at the end of the meadow a row 
of poplars stood out black against the deep red flush 
of the sky. As the twilight fell I saw the roofs of a 
village on the left; and learning from a peasant, 
cutting nettles in a ditch, that an inn was to be found 
there, and that it lay not far from a road that ran 
into the highway to Auxerre, I determined to halt 
in this place for the night. 

I told mademoiselle my intention ; and we rode 
together up the narrow street, where the houses on 
each side stood higher than the causeway, so that 
the women and children whom the clatter of our 
hoofs brought to the doors were almost on a level 
with our heads. The inn stood at the end of the 
village, a large-gabled house, the glow of firelight 
showing in one of the lower windows. As we halted, 
the landlord came out and called loudly to a 
servant. 

But I told Owen to see himself to our horses ; 
and, asking mademoiselle to lead the way, entered 
the house, where we were shown to a large room 
with a boarded floor. Scarcely had the landlord 
departed to prepare our supper than mademoiselle 
turned swiftly to me. 

"Will you never forget my sex?" she said half 
angrily, stamping her foot. " I shall yet be dis- 
covered through your folly." 

" Monsieur, you do not allow me to forget your 
sex," I answered. " But in what way have I now 
erred ? " 
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'' In standing aside and letting me pass. And if 
I had not been too quick for you, you would have 
helped me to alight." 

" Pardon me ; I acted from instinct " 

She stood with a pretty frown on her face for 
a moment ; then, looking archly at me, broke into 
a merry laugh. The next second she had run to 
the hearth, and, dropping on one knee, warmed her 
hands by the fire. Anything so innocent and 
inconsequent and charming I had not met since I 
had been given my commission in the regiment 
of Dillon. I stood watching her for a minute, 
wondering how the adventure would end. 

Suddenly she looked across her shoulder, seized 
by a new mood. " Monsieur, may I ask you some 
questions ? " she said. 

I was about to answer when something dark 
passed the window, and I saw Owen ride down the 
street. He was on Sheela, too, which made me 
wonder what he was about. 

" Certainly, mademoiselle," I replied. ** Pardon — 
I mean monsieur." 

I expected a fresh reproach, but the girl did not 
deign to notice my mistake. What was my age ? 
she wished to know ; and what service had I seen ? 
Why did his Most Christian Majesty dress his 
Irish regiments in red coats since, if they met the 
English in battle, they might not be able to tell 
friend from foe? Had I been an exile long, and 
were my lands forfeited? And as these questions 
poured from her lips, I saw her colour once at 

c 
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her own audacity, while I answered all she asked 
frankly, amused at her curiosity. 

Presently the landlord's wife came in, bringing 
our supper and a pair of candles. Her presence 
had the effect of making mademoiselle fall into 
silence; and as the woman remained in the room, 
with the intention of waiting upon us, I saw the 
girl hang her head and appear much embarrassed. 

"We shall not want your attendance, good 
mother," I said. 

"Very well, monsieur," the woman returned, and, 
fixing one searching glance on the girl, went out 
of the room. 

" She has guessed I^ — she has found out all ! " cried 
the little maid, clasping her hands, '^ and I am now 
in danger ! " 

I tried to soothe her by saying that the woman 
only thought her a handsome boy; but I knew in 
my heart that she had seen through the girl's 
disguise. 

'* Ah, I shall be taken," she moaned, and began to 
cry, looking so lovely and distressed that I put 
my arm around her and kissed her face. She 
drew back with a start, and I, ashamed and angry, 
rose and went to the door. 

The woman was at the key-hole, and fled with a 
rustle of skirts as I looked out. I could have 
sworn at myself for having frightened mademoiselle ; 
I felt I had not been true to my promise. In 
silence I turned and walked up the length of the 
room. 
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The girl sat with her face shaded by her hand. 
I paused by the fire, and regarded her for a few 
moments. 

" Mademoiselle/' I said, " you are very young and 
a child, and I treat you as if you were my sister. 
Finish your supper, and, believe me, I shall protect 
you from harm." 

She neither replied nor moved for a few seconds ; 
then turned and looked round with a face Eve 
might have worn before the Fall. "Monsieur, I 
will obey you," she said simply, and began to eat. 

I waited on the hearth till she had finished, and 
then called for the landlady, who came with the 
air of one too busy with her own affairs to have 
time to think of her neighbours'. 

" M. le Comte is weary, and would retire," I said. 
** Are you not so, monsieur ? " 

The girl rose, and threw her cloak with a careless 
air across her shoulder& 

" My faith, yes ! " she answered boldly. ** But I 
think I am old enough to do without a nurse! 
Send your husband, good woman, to show me to 
my apartment." 

She strutted across the floor, waving her hand 
carelessly from the door, and went out, leaving me 
again to ponder over her rapid alternations of mood. 
The woman, with a discreet air, followed, and a 
second later I heard her calling her husband to 
come and attend the count. 

The girl's sudden self-possession had the effect 
of lessening my annoyance with myself. I sat 
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down to the table and took my supper. When I 
had finished I looked round for my cloak. The 
pocket held my case of cigars, a special Cuban 
brand that Don Juan de la Anerta, captain of the 
Spanish Contingent, had given me as a mark of 
friendship. I had flung the cloak on the window- 
seat, but it was now lying on the floor a yard from 
the table. Either mademoiselle or I must have 
brushed against it in passing the window, I thought 
I drew out the cigars, lit one, and smoked for a 
while before I stretched myself on the settle. 

I dozed, for the sound of falling embers made 
me suddenly open my eyes. The two candles 
guttered low in their sconces, and the fire was 
black and out. A network of shadows filled the 
room, darkening the rafters above my head, and 
throwing fanciful shapes on the walls. Some cur 
yelped in the otherwise silent street, and the 
stillness in the inn was deep. Then in an instant 
both candles went out, and the shadows leaiped 
together. Almost at the same moment I heard the 
stair creak, and a light step draw near the door. 

Bising to my feet with as little noise as I 
could make, I crossed the room and drew back 
the curtain. Then my hand felt for my pistol, 
and I returned to the settle. The steps without 
ceased, and for five minutes there was no further 
sound. Presently the pause was broken as the 
hinges creaked, and, the door opening slowly, the 
figure of a boy glided into the room. With a 
start of surprise, I saw that the midnight robber 
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was the little maid. My fingers relaxed from 
their grasp on the pistol, and I stared in mute 
surprise at this unexpected visitant Then, as 
she came within the ray of moonlight falling 
through the window, I understood that she was 
asleep, and had been led from her bed by some 
impulse conveyed to her in a dream. If I had 
lain still before, I lay stiller than ever now, 
afraid almost to breathe lest I should awake the 
girL I knew I should have to lead her back to 
her room ; but though this thought flashed 
through my mind, I was so fearful of depriving 
her of her reason by a sudden shock, that I did 
not venture to stir, and silently watched her 
approach. 

She came with a slow, halting step till she 
reached the middle of the room^ Here she paused 
for a moment and turned her face towards the 
settle, her rigid eyes staring into the shadows. 
Suddenly my pulses leapt as she slowly swerved 
and came towards me with outstretched hands. 
In a minute more she had reached my side, and, 
sinking on her knees, laid them on my breast, i 
did not dare move, and lay looking up into the 
still face. I thought of her charm, her courage, 
her child-like confidence, and warm vows to save 
her surged through my mind. Then all in a 
moment an icy current of doubt, coming from the 
cold region of reason, poured over me, and I 
thought of my despatcL Mademoiselle's fingers 
were creeping upward, and closed on the button 
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over my heart In an instant my hands fell on 
hers, and held them fast A faint scream broke 
from her lips, and she sprang to her feet. 

I was on mine in a moment. I looked down at 
the white, terrified face, the upward staring blue 
eyes. 

" Oh ! was it only a dream ? " she gasped. 
"My God! I thought Madame's emissaries had 
come ! I saw their knives in your heart ! '* 

I drew her, trembling like a captured bird, to 
the window, and looked in her face. The innocent 
terror stamped there reproached me. I freed her 
hands. With a shudder and sob she turned and 
fled from the room. For a few minutes I stood in 
doubt, then a warm feeling of gratitude sprang 
into my heart, overlapping my fears. The dream 
of my peril had driven her to my side, and it was 
for my wound she had sought. But I took the 
precaution to lock the door before I again lay 
down on the settle. 

At the first light I rose and went to the stable. 
Owen looked at me oddly as I told him to bring 
the horses round in half an hour. When I asked 
him where he had gone the previous evening he 
gave me an answer that I guessed was untrue. 
But as I knew him to be a faithful fellow and a good 
soldier I did not question him further, aware that 
if he had anything of importance to tell I should 
hear it from him later on. 

After I had made my toilet I returned to 
the sitting-room and told the landlady to let the 
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Count know that breakfast was served. The 
woman gave me an impudent look of intelligence, 
and I heard her go upstairs. In less than a 
minute she returned with a broad grin on her 
face. 

" The Count has gone, M. TOflBcer," she said. 

I rose to my feet, and her grin widened. 

**'Tis true, monsieur. The lady — the count is 
not in the room." 

Leaving her still grinning I ran upstairs. The 
door stood open, the room was empty, and 
mademoiselle had vanished. As my eyes fell on 
the open window I feared the girl had been carried 
away. The flat roof of a shed just below the sill 
oJBfered an easy entrance to the apartment. A long 
strip of red silk fluttering from a nail in the edge 
confirmed my suspicion. In the first rush of 
sentiment and regret I bitterly condemned my 
carelessness in not having acted as a better guard. 
I saw the long captivity of the engaging girl ; the 
seclusion and loneliness that would be worse to 
her than death. Climbing over the sill, I got on 
the roof, and saw traces of footsteps on the clayey 
soil below. The girl was gone beyond the reach 
of rescue, and I felt ashamed and sorrow-stricken. 
Taking the fluttering rag from the nail I returned 
to the room. 

As I stood irresolute and deeply moved, the 
landlady eyed me with an air of compunction. 

"Ah, monsieur," she said, "what if her friends 
have carried her away! Has not the good God 
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given you youth and a straight body? Ah, ha! I 
know the women ; they will be glad of you yet." 

Her sympathy was coarse and ill-timed, and 
telling her to send my man to the door with the 
horses, I went downstairs still grasping the silk. 
Owen presently came into the room, his brick- 
coloured face full of pitying contempt. 

"Your honour," he said, "the horses are at the 
door, all but the roan. It went in the night And, 
sir, look at this." 

He held out his hand ; on the palm lay five or six 
amber beads. 

" When the colleen kept to the rear — oh ! they're 
all alike, your honour; haven't I known it these 
fifteen years ? There's not one you can trust — I just 
looked back now and again, and I saw her string 
grow shorter. So when we got to the inn I made 
out to myself I'd find the beads, and I rode back the 
way we came. And sure enough she had dropped a 
bead here and there along the road; I picked up 
these. There was another man after her, sir, and 
she — bad luck to her taste ! — went oflF with him ! " 

In an instant the scales fell from my eyes, and 
I knew I had been duped and all but robbed of my 
despatches by a girl of fifteen. As Owen hurled the 
beads contemptuously from him, and tramped from 
the room, I did not know whether to laugh or swear 
at my own thick-headedness. All the fine sympathy 
that had been stirred in my heart at the thought 
of the fate which I had believed had overtaken 
her, had been suddenly arrested by this revelation. 
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But the cutting-offof these tenderer feelings produced 
no confusion of thought. I saw everything at once 
in the clearest light. I was even capable of admiring 
her audacity and cleverness. What an inimitable 
actress she was, and what a consummate liar ! Then 
the graver aspect of the case struck me. What had 
the plot meant, and for what reason had she sought 
to obtain the despatch ? I carried two, moreover. 
Which king's did she want ? 

This being a question I could not answer, I paid 
my reckoning, and, getting into the saddle, set out for 
the direct road, recording a vow, in thankfulness for 
my escape from disgrace, never again to play the 
part of a knight-errant, no matter how blue the eyes 
were that pleaded, or sweet the voice that asked. 



m. 

TILL I left France I kept a look-out for 
Mademoiselle Vane and her friend of the 
King's bed-chamber, but neither again crossed my 
path. I parted with Owen at Lyons, ordering him 
to follow at a slower pace with the horses, and, 
hiring a fresh mount, set out alone. Entering Italy 
by the road pierced through the rocks at the Mont 
Cenis by the late Duke of Savoy, I hastened on to 
Turin, changing horses at the various post towns. 
Our army was encamped around Chiari, where 
Prince Eugene was strongly posted, being pro- 
tected by the town, fosses, rivulets, and entrench- 
ments. We had. attacked him in the beginning 
of the month, but, after severe fighting, had failed 
to drive him from his position. My regiment, as 
well as that of Galmoy's, had been engaged in the 
assault, attacking upon the right with the regiments 
Auvergne and Medoc, where, according to the official 
report, it had performed " all that could be expected 
from the bravest troops." 

I was about a league from the camp, riding over 
a wide plain, where the maize and millet lay trampled 

42 
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on the ground from the passage of troops, when my 
horse — a sorry grey that I had impounded in the 
name of France at the last stage — cast a shoe. The 
sun was setting, and as I was anxious to place my 
despatch in the Marshal's hands before night, I 
began to look about for a smithy. Some small 
white houses, with a church in their centre, flanked 
by a grove of white mulberry trees, stood at the 
distance of a hundnd yards on the right, and I 
turned the grey's head in their direction. The long, 
level rays of sunlight thrown from the edge of the 
western sky ran over the grass, bathing one side of 
my body and that of the horse, sending our shadows 
in long, trailing outlines across the field. A few 
minutes more the yellow rays disappeared, gathered 
up like some golden spears into the armoury of the 
sky, and the sun dropped behind the horizon. The 
crimson deepened, shading off into purple and blue 
and green, and the twilight crept over the distant 
mountains and across the plain. A bell tolled from 
a small campanile by the church, and where the 
field met the path leading into the village, a little 
wall, raised altar-wise, had a rude painting of the 
Madonna and Child. 

I found the forge at the entrance to the street; 
but a berline had drawn up before it, and the black- 
smith was busy re-fixing a shoe upon one of the 
horses. Now, as a soldier of France on duty, I had 
the right to order the man to desist and attend to 
me, but I had no wish to act in so arbitrary a way, 
and contented myself with calling out to know when 
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he would be at leisure. As he paused with uplifted 
hammer, standing irresolute on seeing my uniform, 
a shrill voice cried from the carriage — 

" No, no ! our horse is to be shod first, rascal ! 
This Frenchman must wait." 

I lifted my hat and looked at the lady, and saw 
a pair of eyes of purple blackness fixed upon me in 
wrath. The plainness of the face was further accented 
by the large hat with yellow plumes that rested on 
the woman's lank red hair. A girl sat by her side, 
but with her face so averted that I could only get a 
glimpse of a pale profile. The seat opposite to the 
pair was occupied by two men, one of whom was 
dressed as a priest, and read a breviary. His com- 
panion, who seemed to have something of the air of 
a soldier, looked as if ready to back up the lady's 
claim. 

" Madame," I said, '* I am willing that you should 
be served first" 

Her eyes lost some of their fierceness, and by the 
time I had sprung to the ground, and fastened my 
horse to a ring, she was ready to smile. 

"Pardon me, M. ToflBcer," she said, in halting French, 
" but we are anxious to reach the end of our journey. 
Are we not, Antonio ? " 

I did not wait to hear the answer from the man 
she addressed, and, raising my hat, crossed the street 
to the hosteria. It stood some yards lower down, 
and had but one guest-room. 

I had been in it about five minutes when there 
was a clatter of feet outside, and the group who 
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owned the berline came in. The priest led the way ; 
he was medium-sized, with soft brown eyes and a 
suave manner. Behind him walked, or rather rolled 
— for she was enormously fat — ^the lady with the 
feathers ; and immediately in her rear came the man 
whom she had called Antonio, a tall, sinewy person 
with hairy hands and cold, alert eyes, who wore a 
long, black moustache. His skin was fair for an 
Italian, and his age, I judged, was thirty-five. He 
bore a slight resemblance to the priest, but not 
marked enough for me to guess that they were 
brothers. The last of the party, the girl, had the 
haughtiest eyes I have ever seen in a woman. Yet 
they were of a hue supposed to be tender, being of 
a deep, almost violet, colour — quite a different shade 
though from the speedwell tint of the little maid's. 
Her lashes and brows were dark, but her hair, where 
it showed under her hood, was fair. 

Approaching the table the priest bowed, and asked 
me courteously in French whether I had any objection 
to sharing it with him and his friends. He was 
sorry to disturb me, but the hosteria appeared to be 
a poor place for travellers. 

I returned the bow, and replied that I had no 
exclusive right to the table, and that his reverence 
was as much entitled to the use of it as I was. 

" Then, Antonio," he said, turning to the younger 
man, " since this gentleman is so kind, let us avail 
ourselves of his courtesy." 

Antonio's hand was already upon a bench. He 
lifted it with a careless air, and lowered it noisily 
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before the table. The stout lady sank npon it with 
a gasp, but the girl remained standing, her eyes 
on the floor. As I wondered why she chose to do 
this, the landlord came in bearing supper for the 
party, and began to apologise for his limited re- 
sourcea 

^ It is the war has done it. Father," he explained ; 
" what Prince Eugene leaves Marshal Villaroy takes, 
and we are eaten up ; and who our king is, we do 
not know — whether he be called King Charles or 
King PhiHp." 

"Fie, my son, let me teach you now. King Philip 
is your king by the might of the great Louis. Is it 
not so, sir ? " 

The priest looked at me, and I answered — 

"It is so, sir. But he is king not only by the 
might of Louis, but through the right inherited from 
his grandmother, Queen Maria Louisa." 

" Very true," said the priest, and he turned to the 
host "Bring another egg," he said, "and say no 
more about the state of your inn. This oi&cer of 
Ireland has kindly allowed us to share his table." 

As the man backed out of the room, the girl 
raised her eyes and looked straight at me. In that 
glance I could have sworn there was an appeal ; but 
scarcely had our gaze crossed when her's fell again. 
Then I thought of Mademoiselle Vane, and re- 
membered my vow. 

The man Antonio approached her. "Signorina, 
let me lead you to the table/' he said, in a tone of 
marked deferenca 
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She drew back swiftly, as if from something she 
hated, but without raising her eyes, and he gave a 
short laugh. 

" The signorina prefers to see us eat," he said, and 
sat down to the table. 

"The child is weary," observed the priest, in a 
pleasant bass, and began to open his egg. But the 
lady of the yellow plumes turned slowly, breathing 
loudly, as if her body were hung on rusty hinges, 
and called out in the High Dutch tongue, which I 
did not know. 

The men's eyes turned upon each other and the 
priest crossed himself. Then he looked at me and 
smiled. 

"You have come far, captain," he said, as one 
anxious to begin a conversation. 

" I am but a league from the camp," I answered, 
speaking easily, too, but with a thought to my 
despatches. 

Antonio threw me a glance, but shifted his eyes 
when he met mine. 

"Ah!" continued the priest, "you Irish are the 
bravest soldiers in the French king's army." 

"Your reverence, you are complimentary," I 
replied, "but the Irish Brigade is no braver than 
the rest of King Louis's soldiers." 

" My son, it is modesty — a rare gift in a young 
soldier — that makes you disclaim what, indeed, is 
well known. You have seen the Irish regiments 
fight, have you not, Antonio?" 

^'Sapristi! yes," answered the man; "they are 
devils, very devils, to fight!" 
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All the while as we spoke the girl still remained 
standing, and, thinking it but ordinary civility to 
offer her my place, I rose, and asked her to take my 
chair. 

" I do not wish for supper, sir," she said in (raelic. 

I must have started a little. I certainly stared at 
her. 

" You are Irish, htan teased (lady) ? " I asked, in 
the same language. 

She made no reply beyond giving me a quick, 
rather haughty, glance. When I looked again at the 
table, I saw Antonio was leaning forward with fiery 
eyes fixed on my face. 

I turned to the girl, but, seeing her lowered gaze, 
resumed my seat, while the red-haired woman 
adjuHtod a g(^ld bruoolot on her wrist 

" Sir," said the priest, and his face wore an air of 
thought, " we are indebted to you for some courtesies. 
First, for allowing the blacksmith to attend to our 
hornio before shoeing yours, and, secondly, for 
allowing us a share of your table. I am Father 
(JoK/.oll, rotator of the Church of Santa Maria Nueva, 
In (^iH^inona, and this gentleman is my brother 
Antonio, formerly an oHlcer in the Duke of Savoy's 
Niiny, and i)ow living with me in the hope of finding 
hono\imhle lunjiloyment in the city. The ladies" — 
llu) futher iiniilod graciously, and, pushing the egg- 
nhell from him, waved one hand towards the elder 
wonmn *Mhi« Imly is my widowed sister, the 
Hl^norlna Vonallnl, and yonder is her daughter, 
Julyan.'* 
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I looked from the woman to the girl, and thought 
Nature had played the strangest freak in giving such 
a daughter to such a mother. There was no trace of 
any resemblance between them, the girl having also 
an air of breeding that the signorina certainly lacked. 
As I bowed and told them that I was Captain Lally, 
of the Regiment of Dillon, the host came in to say 
that the blacksmith had sent my horse to the door. 

The clank of my sword as I rose brought the girl's 
eyes again towards me, and as our glances once more 
crossed, I remembered the little maid, and steeled 
myself. Not till the War Minister's despatches was 
safe in the Marshal's hands should I feel free to 
notice a woman. 

The priest held out his hand. " I trust we shall 
meet again. Captain Lally," he said, urbanely. 
"Should Marshal Villaroy make Cremona his 
winter quarters, then remember that my house 
stands close to my church, and let me repay your 
civilities." 

I thanked him, and promised that should we be 
quartered for the winter in the town, I would 
visit him ; and, passing the girl with a bow, went 
out to my horse. 

The night had all but fallen, and the. street lay 
grey and shadowy except where the glow from the 
forge spread a fan of red light across the causeway. 
As I put my foot in the stirrup I heard a voice by 
my side, and saw the man Antonio. 

" Signer," he said, " I have a few words to say.* 

His tone was fairly courteous, and I turned. 

D 
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"It is this," he continued, and his eyes looked 
large and sombre in the twilight, " when my brother 
told you that the younger signorina was his niece, 
he told you what is not true. Not that he meant 
to lie — being a very devout man," he added, with 
deliberation, "but though for many years he has 
looked upon her as such, in reality she is the 
daughter of a countryman of yours, as you have 
probably guessed from her having spoken in your 
tongue. But her mother was our cousin, and my 
sister has adopted her." 

"I thank you for your information, signer," I 
answered coldly, for I wondered why he had 
followed me with this story, "and should we meet 
again, I shall recall that the signorina is an orphan 
and your cousin." 

I saw his eyes flash. "It will be well for you 
to remember it," he replied, and turned into the 
inn. So I mounted and rode away, and soon forgot 
the man and his relations. 

An hour's ride brought me to the first outpost, 
and, after a few words with the ofl&cer on guard, 
I passed on to the Marshal's quarters. He lodged 
in a large country house set in fine grounds, but 
the groves had been cut down and the garden 
trampled. He was at supper when I arrived, and 
while I waited in the ante-room the aides-de-camp 
crowded round me for news from Paris ; but before 
I had answered more than half their questions I 
was summoned to the Marshal's presence. 

I found him sitting at a long table, laden with 
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food and wine, and set out with silver and handsome 
cut glass, for we fared well and lived luxuriously, 
we soldiers of France, in this campaign. With 
him were several of the principal ofiBcers: General 
de Bevel, the Marquis de Cregnan, and the Marquis 
de Praslin, who commanded the cavalry, as well 
as Brigadier d'Arene, and two others whose names 
I have forgotten. The wine had been going fast, 
and every face was flushed. Advancing to the 
Marshal, I saluted, and laid the despatch before 
him. He turned it over, glanced at the address, 
and then replaced it on the table. 

"What is the news from Paris, Captain Lally ?" 
he demanded. 

I told him that King James was dying when I 
left the city, and was now probably dead; and 
that his Most Christian Majesty had promised to 
acknowledge the Prince of Wales as King of 
England. His face lengthened at these tidings, but 
de Praslin and de Cregnan thumped their glasses 
on the table, and cried out — " Vim la guerre ! ** 

" Very good, gentlemen," said the Marshal, " but 
now we shall have a league between William of 
Orange and the Emperor." 

"And destroy their united armies," laughed de 
Cregnan, "My faith! we shall cut their locks 
for them ! " 

After some further questions I was dismissed, 
and went off to report my arrival in camp to my 
cousin and colonel, Arthur Dillon. The news I 
brought of King Louis's promise was received with 
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cheers by my comrades, for we were all adherents 
of the House of Stuart; but our first hopes were 
for Ireland. 

It was not till a week after my return to my 
regiment that I began to consider how I should 
deliver the second despatch into Captain Mac- 
Donnell's hand. I took counsel with my brother 
ofl&cers, repeating my Lord Perth's words, and they 
were of an opinion that it was my duty to meet 
this MacDonnell. His regiment, that of Bagni, 
formed part of the enemy's forces that held the 
outlying houses. No serious engagement had taken 
place for some days, and beyond a skirmish or two 
with an outpost, both armies had been idle. 

That night I learnt that MacDonnell had been 
warned of my arrival by some Jacobite agent ; for, 
as I was entering my tent, one of the numerous 
camp-followers, an Italian, handed me a letter from 
him. He wrote that he had received information 
from the Jacobites — to whom, as an Irishman, he of 
course wished well — ^that I had a despatch for him, 
and that — our engagements allowing— he would 
be happy to meet me two miles to the north from 
our camp, at a windmill not far from the village 
of FoscarL 

Sending him a reply that I would be there at 
an hour and day I fixed, I obtained leave of 
absence from the camp from my colonel, who, like 
the rest of my comrades, was anxious to know 
whether the despatch would aid the cause of the 
Stuarts. 
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It was a still, warm afternoon when I set out 
for the rendezvous. After I had passed the last 
of the outposts, I let Sheela break into the gallop 
her fiery blood longed for, and was soon within 
sight of the windmill. It stood on an artificial 
mound, its white arms motionless, and the door 
of its empty store-room lying broken before the 
threshold as our men had left it when they carried 
off the miller's sacks. A horse, with pistols in 
holsters, stood drawn up close to the wall, its rider 
— a tall man in Austrian uniform — leaning against 
the saddle, regarding the scene. Between the road 
and mound ran a narrow channel of water, which 
Sheela took at a stride. The beat of her hoofs as 
she trotted up the incline brought the officer to 
attention. He stood erect, with sudden alertness, 
and showed a bronzed, resolute face, the closely-set 
lines of his lips being redeemed by an expression 
of humour in his eyes. As I dismounted and 
saluted he looked me over closely. 

*' Captain Lally of Dillon's regiment ? " he asked, 
returning my salute. 

" That is my name," I answered ; " and you, sir, 
I conclude, are Captain MacDonnell of Bagni's 
Foot." 

He held out his hand at once with charming frank- 
ness. '*We have the misfortune to be in dijQferent 
armies," he said. *' But I am glad to meet my country- 
men." 

My heart warmed, too ; we exiles feel deeply moved 
when we meet — as he and I met — ^with our awords 
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given to France or Spain or Austria, and speak 
together of the land of our fathers. For twenty 
minutes we stood and talked of Ireland, and of those 
dear homes from which we had been driven, of our 
hero Sarsfield, and of the last stand of the Irish army 
at Limerick. Then suddenly we both saw that the 
sun had all but touched the horizon, and that while 
our shadows were being swallowed up in the huger 
one of the windmill, we had forgotten the errand 
that had brought us thither. Calling to the miller, 
who still hung round the scene of his loss, we gave 
our horses into his charge, and entered the store-room. 
A fine white-grey powder lay thick on floor and walls, 
and a dozen brown rats scampered into their holes 
at the tramp of our feet 

MacDonnell stood by a little window set deep in 
the wall; the light falling on his face showed me 
that his expression had changed. There was an alert- 
ness of manner, a watchfulness in his eyes, that re- 
called me to the fact that we were officers who each 
served a different master, and that these masters' 
armies were now arrayed against each other. 

I handed the packet to him in silence, and kept my 
eyes on him as he read it. 

Presently he looked up and gave me a searching 
glance. 

" My Lord Perth delivered this paper into your 
hands ? " he asked. 

** Yes," I answered ; and it seemed to me we were 
suddenly engaged in a game of fence. 

" Po you know the contents ? " 
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I replied I did not ; and after a second's hesitation 
he handed me the paper. 

As my eyes ran over the writing, the blood rushed 
to my face. My Lord Perth had dared to say that if 
handsomely rewarded, the ofl&cer who delivered the 
despatch would give valuable information respecting 
the movements of the French army to Prince Eugene ; 
and that this intrigue was an attempt on the part of 
the more earnest members of the Jacobite party to 
win the favour of the Emperor to their cause. At 
present it was unknown to the king or queen, or 
indeed to the Prince of Wales. 

" My God ! " I said, as I looked up, "I wish I had 
my Lord Perth here ! " 

"Is the letter a lie?" demanded MacDonnell 
sharply, "or are you prepared to give us 
information ? " 

My eyes must have answered him ; my hand went 
to my sword. 

" Ah ! " he said coolly, not appearing to notice my 
action, "the blundering fool has mistaken his 
agent ! " 

I tore the letter in two, and walked to the door. 

" My lad," he called after me, " I should have liked 
the information for the Emperor — but, by my soul ! 
I am glad you've not disgraced your name." 

I made no answer, and, springing into the saddle, 
rode away white with rage. 

The imbecility of the intrigue struck me in all its 
folly and danger. It was not only a false, but an 
insane act to imperil the friendship between our King, 
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and his Most Christian Majesty, when upon that 
friendship depended so much. As to the insult to 
myself, I saw that my Lord Perth and his clique 
looked upon me as a mere soldier of fortune, ready 
to sell my honour to the highest bidder. If I had 
known it, I had laid my hand upon the first thread 
of an intrigue, whose meshes, when fully woven, would 
not only entangle my life, but the lives of my 
comrades, and the life of one still dearer to me. So 
I only swore a round oath as I rode on. Some 
of the Scotch about the king never missed an oppor- 
tunity of slighting the Irish Jacobites ; though later 
his Majesty's cause was alone kept from being for- 
gotten in Europe by the actions of the Irish Brigade. 

I went straight to my colonel's tent on entering 
the camp. O'Mahony, our major, and a number of 
Irish ofiBcers were with him. All looked at me with 
interest, knowing that I was the bearer of news. 

" Is it luck for Bang James ? " they cried. 

I took the beaker of wine O'Mahony offered, and 
drank before I replied. Then, as I told my tale, each 
man's eyes blazed. 

"Gentlemen," said Arthur Dillon, "this reflects 
upon the honour of the Irish Brigade. I shall 
challenge my Lord Perth, and you, Lally, must do 
the same by this MacDonnell." 

We said no more, for our anger was great. But 
the next day I sent my challenge to MacDonnell, 
who returned answer that he would meet me when 
and where I pleased. However, circumstances pre- 
vented our meeting, and when, months later, I saw 
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MacDonnell again, we looked into ea6h other's eyes 
across the bodies of dead men. 

In November the Marshal broke up his camp, and 
we marched to Cremona, our rear on the road having 
a smart encouinter with the enemy. 



IV. 



TTrE settled into our winter quarters, well pleased 
^^ at the change from camp, and took to the 
dissipations of the town with light hearts. Discipline 
became lax, and nearly every man thought the city 
secure from either attack or surprise, for Eugene 
had retired to Ostiano, whence it was supposed that 
he would make no demonstration till the spring. 
There was a fine citadel, the town being also pro- 
tected by strong ramparts and deep fosses. Of its 
five gates that of St Margaret's was walled up. 

The two battalions of the Irish Brigade, my 
regiment and Bourke's, were quartered near the Po 
Gate, which commanded the river, the bridge of boats, 
and the small redoubt on the opposite bank. It was 
our duty to provide the guard for the gate and 
the barrier before it. 

The garrison consisted of twelve battalions of 
infantry and an equal number of squadrons, making 
four thousand men; of these Bourke's and Dillon's 
formed six hundred. These details I give so that 
should any of my old comrades read this tale who 
shared in the glorious defence of Cremona, they will 
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find I have not been careless in my account, or made 
less of that action. For though we Irish were but a 
handful, yet we saved the city. 

We were received warmly by the citizens, for we 
were liked better than the Austrians. Entertain- 
ments were given in our honour, and we were feasted 
and petted. Before long, duties were neglected, and 
the Marshal's commands not carried out. No 
sentinels were posted on the ramparts over the gates, 
or patrols traversed the roads. One or two in the 
Irish Brigade thought Villaroy as much to blame 
as his generals, though we kept our opinion to our- 
selves, for we knew well that Turrene or Cond^ 
or Marshal Villiers would have seen that their orders 
were obeyed, and that promptly, even if they had 
to shoot some who were in high command. 

About a fortnight before Christmas our colonel 
obtained leave of absence, and O'Mahony took 
command of the regiment. Though I was many 
years his junior he treated me with much kindness. 
My promotion to the rank of captain had been due 
to the report he had given of an affair that had 
occurred early in the campaign. The courage and 
fine fighting of my men had enabled me to hold a 
post of some importance, and for this O'Mahony 
had brought me under the notice of the Marshal 

Some days after Arthur Dillon had left us I 
accompanied O'Mahony, by command, on a tour of 
inspection round the ramparts. I followed unwill- 
ingly at his heels, for I had promised to play 
lans(j^uenet with Lynch of my re«;iment and some 
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officers of the cavalry at the Palsuzzo BaimondL The 
major-commandant was silent, but his bronzed face 
was gloomy with thought, and every now and then 
he stopped to gaze through a field-glass across the 
plain. I regarded his anxiety as an unnecessary 
display of military zeaL Turning my back on the 
country I looked at the city lying at my feet The 
street ran past a large brick church, where some 
women with baskets stood talking under the porch. 
Girls tripped in and out and glanced at our red coats 
on the wall. Presently my eyes wandered along the 
shadow-bathed street to a house built close to the 
rampart Its deep sunk door had arabesques carved 
in stone above the lintel, as well as over the small 
round windows. The bricks were faded with age; 
it had an ancient and deserted look. As my glance 
returned to the church I saw the priest come out 
For a moment he lifted his face towards the wall, 
and I recognised Father GozzolL Up to that instant 
the gaieties of the city had driven him and the girl, 
Julyan, from my mind. As he made his way across 
the puddles, holding his cassock out of the mud, I 
deliberated whether I should recall myself to his 
memory. I thought of the girl so unlike those by 
whom she was surrounded, and Antonio Gozzoli's 
parting words flashed back to my mind. They had 
held a threat, and I was twenty-four, and — well, 
we gentlemen of the Irish Brigade do not like to 
be thus addressed. 

I watched him till he had reached the house 
I had noticed, and saw him take a key from his 
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girdle. Then, as I tamed to the majoT-commandant, 
a suddenly remembered engagement on my lips, I 
heard O'Mahony speaking to himself in French. 

"Eugene, Eugene," he muttered, "I would — ^yes, 
I would give a year's pay to know of what you are 
thinking." 

" Sir," I said, " I see a friend whom I promised 
to visit. He has just entered his house, and I 
have no doubt his wine is good." 

O'Mahony turned. I looked away, but I knew 
his blue eyes were on my face. In the pause I 
pointed upward to the clouds sweeping over our 
heads heavy with rain. 

"Is this damned city to be Capua to the 
Brigade ? " he growled. " Gerard, if Eugene does 
not know of what is going on here he is a different 
man from what he has hitherto proved to be." 

I had the audacity to smile ; for all we young men 
believed the Irish Brigade invincible, and very few 
of us troubled our heads about Eugene. We had 
fought hard, and had lived hard, and were ready to 
take our pleasures now. 

"If my oflBcers fail me " he went on, but a 

shower of hail suddenly falling drove us both as 
before the points of bayonets from the walls before 
he had finished his speech. 

I led the way to the rector's house, O'Mahony 
following at my heels, with his head erect, our 
swords clanking a music to our retreat On my 
knocking twice the door opened, and the rector 
himself stood on the threshold. I was about to 
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recall my name to his memory, in case he had 
forgotten me, when he grasped my hand and drew 
me in. 

" Ah, I remember, I remember," he said warmly. 
'* It is Captain Lally of the Irish Brigade and one of 
his brave comrades. Your senior oflBcer? He is 
welcome, too. The more of your gallant Irish we 
see the better, for you are well spoken of in the 
city. I had feared its pleasures had driven the 
Eector of Santa Maria Nueva from your thoughts, 
and I thank the weather for sending you and your 
colonel hither. Let me lead you to my guest-room." 

I glanced at 0*Mahony. If he had a weak point, 
it was his men. The rector's tribute to their good 
conduct ought, I thought, to fill him with delight, 
though I confess I was surprised to hear it Our 
lads were splendid in action, but they were hard 
to hold. Nevertheless, I would have marched 
through Europe, and so would every ofl&cer of 
the Brigade, asking for nothing better than such 
men at our backs. 

We followed our host across a dimly - lighted 
hall, oflf which several doors opened, to a room on 
the right paved with yellow tiles. The ceiling 
was painted with fantastic traceries and garlands 
of roses, behind which winged figures peeped. Two 
frescoes of mythological subjects covered the walls 
at the upper and lower end of the apartment; 
and a handsome Indian cabinet, holding valuable 
antiques, stood almost facing us as we entered. 
From this collection I judged that the rector had 
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a knowledge of art, and as I knew little or nothing 
of it myself, I could only vaguely guess the value 
of what I saw. 

Asking us to be seated, he struck a gong, and 
as my eyes went to the door, a dark-faced boy 
appeared. 

"Bring two bottles of Chianti, Alano," he said; 
and on the lad retiring, he took a chair, and sitting 
upright, with a hand on each knee, looked at us 
pleasantly. 

"Messeri," he said, "I trust you and your 
comrades like your quarters in Cremona, and have 
found the citizens hospitable ? " 

" We have no reason to complain of our treatment 
so far," I replied. 

He smiled. "And you, sir?" he said, addressing 
O'Mahony. 

"Your reverence," answered the major -com- 
mandant, " I look at the city with a soldier's eye, 
and I say it could stand a year's siege." 

"Ah, no doubt. But Prince Eugene is too wise 
to attempt it." 

"We shall be ready for him when he does," 
replied O'Mahony, and the rector turned to me. 

" Captain, have you thoughts for nothing else but 
the thickness of the walls. Have the ladies no 
interest for you ? " he asked in a good-natured, 
indulgent tone. 

I smiled, and enquired if the signorinas were welL 
He answered that they were, and that they had not 
forgotten my courtesies. Then, turning to O'Mahony, 
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he began to describe how I had first met him and 
his relations. Before he had finished the boy came 
in carrying a brass tray, on which stood two bottles 
and some long, narrow, coloured glasses. This the 
boy placed on a small table, and retired, whispering 
to some one outside. 

Finishing his story with a number of compliments 
upon myself, my regiment, and the Irish nation, the 
rector rose and filled our glasses, remarking that he 
feared we should not find the wine of the first 
quality. 

"There is a sewer close to my cellar," he said, 
"that ought to cany the surplus water into the 
fosse. But it is choked, and the water has leaked 
into the cellar, and I am about to appeal to the 
Governor for permission to open the drain." 

O'Mahony made some comment, and, raising my 
glass to my lips, I found that the Chianti was 
excellent, in spite of .the bad condition of the cellar. 

"Is the Signor Antonio still in the city?" I 
enquired, 

I saw the rector's eyes rest on my face for a 
moment. His brown hand fastened on a ruby- 
coloured glass, and he sipped his wine before he 
replied. 

"He is," he said quietly. "My brother," he 
added, looking at O'Mahony, " and an old soldier of 
the Duchy. But he has tired of war, and now awaits 
an honourable engagement, which I have hopes of 
his shortly obtaining." 

Here I noticed the door move, and heard a sound 
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as if a heavy foot were shifted. But the rector, who 
sat with his back to the door, did not appear to hear 
the noise. O'Mahony's eyes wore an inscrutable 
look, but there was an alertness about him as of one 
on his guard. 

"May I have the pleasure of waiting on the 
ladies ? " I asked, watching the door. 

Before the rector could reply, it was flung open, 
and Antonio Gozzoli, in a gala-looking suit of satin 
and velvet, strode into the room. Giving me a curt 
nod, which I as curtly returned, he went up to the 
table and filled a glass with wina 

"The signorinas are at their prayers in the 
Duoma,** he said slowly, in a harsh voice, and hold- 
ing the goblet from him, stared at his brother. 

" I thought they had returned," the rector answered, 
leaning back in his chair. He paused, and lifted his 
eyes to the scowling face, then added, with a slight 
emphasis, " Well, to-morrow, or perhaps next week." 

Antonio's eyes fell. He looked like a man 
suddenly called to attention. For half a minute he 
appeared under the influence of some restraint, then, 
as if throwing it oflf, gazed insolently from us to the 
rector. 

" Body of Bacchus ! " he exclaimed, " but you keep 
bad wine! I doubt whether these gentlemen will 
visit you again ! " 

He flung his glass across the room, and, turning on 
his heel, went noisily into the hall. 

The rector spread out his hand deprecatingly. 

'* Messeri, you must excuse my brother," he said. 
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apologetically. '' At his time of life it tries a man's 
temper to be kept out of employment." 

O'Mahony rose, and as there was no chance of 
seeing the women, I followed his example. 

"If my brother, gentlemen " began Father 

Gozzoli, but O'Mahony interrupted him. 

" Was he your brother ? Pardon me, your rever- 
ence, I thought he was some bravo come to confess his 
sins. I should advise him to shoulder a musket again." 
He walked to the door, the half-good-humoured, 
half-indififerent look on his face taking somewhat 
away the pointed edge from his words. I followed, 
but with an inward resolve to meet Antonio again. 
The rector accompanied us to the halL 

"Gentlemen," he said, as we bade him farewell, 
" remember my house has a welcome for oflBcers of 
your gallant Brigade. Captain Lally, I may claim 
you as a friend?" 

He looked at me as if expecting an answer, and, 
with the thought of the girl under his roof, I replied 
I should be honoured to be regarded in such a light. 
Then we went into the street, where O'Mahony began 
to whistle a Jacobite air. As we passed the church, 
he paused and glanced up at the rampart. 

" You found a horse being shod," he said, reflec- 
tively, " and were gentleman enough not to enforce 
King Louis's prior claim to the forge. And you were 
content with a portion of a table in some damned 
little inn which did not own a second one for 

travellers — and for these thing ^s" He whistled 

again, and I felt my face colour. 
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Suddenly he turned with serious eyes. **Lally," 
he said gravely, " do not let the women bring you 
back to that house/' 

I met his gaze blankly ; in my heart I resented 
his remark. Presently he smiled that frank, kindly 
smile that has drawn many a man and woman 
towards him. 

" Cozzoli will knife or poison you," he said, " and, 
Gerard, one man in the Brigade would be sorry to 
lose you. Assassins are as plentiful as mulberries in 
this land, and a liore or two will hire a ruffian ready 
for the work." 

I laughed, and thanked him for his advice. 

'' I think I can take care of myself," I said, with 
confidence. 

My manner told him that I meant to take my 
own way, and he said no more. Later on we parted, 
and I went to keep my appointment in the Palazzo 
BaimondL 

0*Mahony was very strict in keeping us to our 
exercises. For several days we had early parades 
after this incident. Our men were from the West 
and South of Ireland — tall, well-built, sinewy 
fellows, with a sprinkling of Limerick veterans 
amongst them. They were splendid war material, 
with the blood of fighters in their veins. Of these 
men I think with affection and pride. Till the last 
roll-call my heart shall thriU as I speak of the Irish 
Brigade, for we marched and fought across half 
Europe, and our actions changed the policy of kings. 

It was on the second day that I again encountered 
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the rector. I had crossed the great square, and had 
paused to look at the carvings on the f aQade of the 
Duoma. The signs of the zodiac were sprawled over 
the doorway, and I knew there were some who held 
that a man could find his future here. So I looked 
at Libra and the Scales, but with a soldier's careless 
gaze. Presently some one spoke in my ear, and, 
turning about, I saw Father Gozzoli with eight men 
of the Spanish contingent carrying pickaxe and 
spada 

** If you would read the meaning of those signs," 
he said, " you must consult my friend Girolino. But 
I recommend you, when you have time in hand, to 
climb the Torazzo. No doubt, you have already 
studied its astronomical and astrological clock. For 
myself, I do not believe in astrology, which only 
misleads men.'' 

" The Scales are eternally balanced," I answered, 
laughing. "But I see your reverence has been 
successful in your application." 

" The noble Governor granted my petition without 
hesitation," he replied. " It is this readiness to listen 
to our complaints that makes Don Diego so beloved. 
But the sewer is, indeed, a menace to the health of 
the neighbourhood." 

We stood by the porch, to the right of the grifl&n 
that holds a bird in its paws, a yard or so from the 
pillar, and as he spoke my eyes wandered to the 
groups of people passing the cathedral : lazaroni, 
monks, and priests, veiled nuns, bright-eyed girls, 
and soldiers of the garrison. Suddenly I noticed a 
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handsomely dressed young man make his way 
through the nearest group and pause before the 
porch for a moment. His face, upraised for that 
second, was full in my view. Then, before I could 
reach his side, he strode rapidly away, and I turned 
to the priest. 

^ Can you tell me the name of that gentleman ? " 
I asked. 

The rector knit his brows together like a short- 
sighted man, and looked at the retreating figure. 

" He is Messer Vane," he answered, " an English- 
man here on a mission from the English College at 
Eome." 

" Do you know where he lodges ? " 

Father Gozzoli shook his head, and, bidding me 
good-day, passed on, the soldiers tramping in his 
rear. 

I crossed the square, and, following the direction I 
had seen Vane take, turned into a narrow street with 
overhanging balconies. Half-way down I met a 
party of the city watch, who saluted me respectfully, 
for whether we were loved or not, the Cremonese 
knew that Marshal Villaroy's troops were their 
masters. These men had seen nothing of the 
Englishman, and, leaving the street, I went towards 
the Church of Santa Maria Nueva. 

But I passed its open door. The sound of pickaxes 
rising from behind the rector's house told me that 
the Spaniards were at work. The acolyte opened to 
my knock, and said that I should find the signorinas 
in the room at the head of the staircase. Then, 
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leaving me to make my way thither alone, plunged 
down a passaga 

The stairs sprang from the centre of the dim hall, 
and were so polished that I had to tread with care. 
The clank of my sword sounded so martial in this 
house' of peace that, shamed by its din, I held it from 
contact with the shining steps. On reaching the 
landing I saw through the open door into the room. 
The girl whom I had hoped to meet stood at the end 
feeding a bright-plumaged bird in a cage. A window 
rose just behind her, giving a view of the ramparts, 
which formed a dark line against the north-east sky. 
The noise of my sword had aroused her attention, for 
her face had a look of haughty expectation, and it 
seemed to me that she appeared relieved as I crossed 
the threshold. 

She acknowledged my presence with a deep and 
rather elaborate courtesy, such as I had seen Court 
ladies make, and then, without uttering a word, 
turned to the bird. 

"If you have forgotten me, signorina," I said, 
" may I venture to recall myself to your memory ? 
I am Captain Lally of the Irish Brigade.*' 

"Oh, I remember you, sir," she answered, and 
looked at me, " but I would rather forget you." 

I grew red, "How have I offended you, 
signorina ? " 

" You, signor, have not offended me. But why do 
you come to this house ? " 

My reason was on my lips, but the girl's eyes kept 
me from speaking the idle compliment 
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''Father Gozzoli invited me hither to taste his 
Chianti, signorina." 

For a moment her smile answered mine ; then the 
shadow fell on her face again. 

"And to see his missal?" she said, with eyes 
averted. 

"He did not speak of missals. I fear he re- 
membered I was a soldier." 

Her gaze sprang to my face once more; it was 
fixed, questioning, then suddenly fell. 

" You spoke in Gaelic to me once, hean uasal** I 
went on. " We of the Irish Brigade feel drawn to 
all who speak that language." 

She raised her head proudly. "I am Julyan 
MacMahon," she answered. "My father was an 
Irish oflBcer, my mother an Austrian." 

" And the Cozzoli claim to be your cousins ? " 

"Cousins!" She stopped, and her gesture was 
one of unutterable disdain. " They are my servants," 
she answered slowly. 

A cry, shrill as a peacock's, came from a door 
near as she said the words, sending my eyes in its 
direction. When I glanced at her again she was 
giving a fresh lump of sugar to the parrot with an 
unruffled aii. 

"Julyan! Julyan!" cried the voice from within, 
" Julyan, my pearl, my little heart, who is with you ? 
Antonio ? " 

The girl did not answer for a moment; then, 
placing the sugar between the bars, she walked to 
the door and opened it. 
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^It is the Irish officer/' she said, in a tone of 
absolute indifference. 

I heard a muttering within, and the sound of a 
pillow being shaken. 

"Send him in," said the voice. "For two days 
I have heard no news." 

The girl looked back at ma "You are called, 
sir," she said, and drew aside. 

I hesitated for a second, and the voice crying 
out again in faltering French, I went to the door. 
Madame Venalini lay on a lounge in a comer of a 
small room, with her red hair brushed off her face. 
She was dressed in a faded, and not very clean, silken 
wrapper, and her eyes looked like mulberries set in 
saffron, as she raised them to my faca I felt a 
sudden and strong repulsion as I gazed. 

" You have remembered us at last," she said with 
a short laugh, like some arrested out-of-tune note ; 
and, taking up a fan made of peacocks' feathers, 
looked at me across its edge. There was a pearl and 
diamond bracelet on her wrist, which fitted so tightly 
that the flesh rose round it in a ridge. 

I was beginning some trivial reply when she 
interrupted me, speaking from behind the fan: 
"You gentlemen of the Irish Brigade have fought 
well for King Louis. He is a king whom I have 
long admired, for he knows how to elevate great 
women." 

I bowed and remained silent, and she continued : 
" But the Emperor rewards valour better. Not that 
I care whether Philip or Charles reigns in Cremona. 
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Young man, what is yonr taste in hair? — Red or 
black, or is it yellow ? " 

She dropped the fan suddenly as she spoke, and 
shook out the bands of red hair, while her lids 
drooped. 

" Auburn, signorina," I replied, * with the light of 
the sun in it" 

She looked up; and, gathering her hair into a 
knot, flung it back on the cushion. The diamonds 
gleamed like evil eyes on her wrist as she touched 
the red meshes. 

"I am only a woman," she said, with a smile, 
" and you are a young man who might be my son. 
Tell me what you think of my Julyan." 

" Signorina, my thoughts can be of no importance," 
I answered — and I could have sworn aloud, for I 
knew the girl overheard every word. " But I think 
that you cannot be her mother." 

The woman's eyes rested on my face. Suddenly 
she smiled. 

" That is the comment of the world. Sir, if you 
wish to make your fortune, be my friend, and I shall 
set your feet on the road to wealth and distinction." 

I thanked her for her kindness, and while she 
played with her fan, drew near the door. Whether 
she were only vain or mad, I could not telL But 
that she had Antonio's temper I was sure by the 
sullen set of her face. 

I had my hand on the door, when she sat up with 
sudden alertness, and questioned me rapidly about 
what was passing in the city, making pointed and 
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pertinent enquiries regarding the daily life of myself 
and the rest of the ofl&cers of the garrison. And I 
lied to her, of course, wondering if the girl outside 
heard. 

Presently I was able to make some excuse, and 
bow myself from the room ; but her laugh followed 
me as I crossed the floor to where Julyan stood by 
the cage. 

Before I could say a word, the girl turned towards 
me, with her head held high, and her eyes alight. 

" Eemember," she said with passion, " remember — 
I am not that woman's daughter ! " 

"I never thought you were, signorina," and I 
looked straight into her eyes. "No! not for a 
moment." 

We stood for a few seconds meeting each other's 
gaze ; then, with wonderful dignity, she turned away. 
When near a door opposite to the one leading into 
Madame Yenalini's room, she paused and looked 
back, but she seemed to listen for some sound 
from the woman's room, not to think of me. 

" May I meet you again, hean nasal ? " I said, and 
drew nearer. 

Her eyes turned to my face. Again they held 
that strange searching gaze. 

"You must not come here," she replied. "That 

is " — ^there was a pause — " that is, if you care 

for your honour." 

"How can meeting you afifect my honour, 
signorina ? " 

She looked away. Jn the silence that followed, I 
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saw she had again forgotten me, that indeed she was 
thinking of herself. Presently she opened the door, 
and seemed about to pass through, then looking back, 
spoke across her shoulder. 

" Sir, should you meet any one of my name, let 
them know — ^let him know that I am friendless." 

Before I could answer, she had disappeared, and 
I was left standing alone. 

That evening I found leisure to recall the major- 
commandant's words, and to think also over the 
lesson I had learned from Mademoiselle Vane. 
That little trifler was somewhere in the city, and as 
sure as T wore the red coat of the Brigade, I meant 
to meet her once more. I had sworn never to act 
knight-errant again, or forget my duty in the light 
of bright eyes, and yet another woman, claiming, too, 
to be of Irish birth, had that day told me she was 
friendless. And a third — but this time no Glael — 
had offered to make my fortune. Well, I preferred 
that my sword should do that, rather than trust to 
the signorina. 

I sat by the window of my lodgings and thought 
over these things as I smoked. Across the roofs I 
could see the great Torazzo rising into the foreign 
sky. It was that sky that always reminded me of 
how far I had wandered from home. When the 
clouds swept over the Alps and came down the 
Lombardy plain, hiding the blue, they came to me 
as strangers. I would think of the days when I had 
lain out on the heather, or by the sedge-rimmed lakes, 
and had watched the great towers and battlements 
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and ragged masses born of the Atlantic sweeping in 
from the west; when I had heard the cnrlew crying 
over the bogland, and had breathed in the perfume 
of the gorse. Here the clouds were snow-born, 
speaking of ice-gods and giants ; while the skies were 
the eyes of Aphrodite, into which when you gazed 
the iron went from your veins. 

So I said to myself that perhaps Oltfahony was 
right, and that I would henceforth avoid the house 
near the church of Santa Maria Nueva. If Maurice 
Lynch, my friend and comrade — he who afterwards 
was to hold the Mossa Gate — ^if he had come into 
my lodgings then, I should have asked his counsel* 
for I was in that attitude of mind when a man will 
seek advice. But these moods were brief as a rule, 
and before the moonlight died from the face of the 
great clock of the Torazzo, I had resolved to speak 
to no man of the girl Julyan. 

Therefore I spent the next three days in the 
society of some of the ofiBcers of the Brigade — 
MacAulifife and Lynch and OTarrell, and one or two 
others, all brave men and good comrades. And on 
the fourth day I acted as second in a duel which 
MacAulifife fought with de Fronsac of the Eegiment 
des Vaisseaux, when he ran the latter through the 
shoulder. 

It was on the afternoon of the fifth that I passed 
an inn frequented by the officers of the garrison, and 
looked in to see if any friend were present. The 
place was empty save for the host, and, ordering a 
bottle of white ¥rine, I took a seat at one of the 
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tables. A book before me attracted my attention. 
It was bound in stamped leather, a gold cross set in 
pearls being inserted in the cover. Wondering what 
so costly a volume did there, I took it up and found 
it was an illuminated missal, with the name Carolus, 
set in the centre of a device on the first page. This 
discovery made me conclude that the seat had lately 
held some more pious occupant than an officer of the 
garrison, and on hearing footsteps I looked round for 
the owner. 

Two men had entered the inn who neither of them 
seemed as if he might be the possessor of so handsome 
a missal. They appeared more men of the knife 
than men of prayer. As they took their places at a 
table near, a gentleman came in with a hasty stride 
and darted toward where I sat Seizing the book 
with a quick but cool movement, he gave me a 
sweeping glance. 

" Excuse me, sir," he said in French, " but this is 
a work of much value, which I feared I had lost, 
having left it here by mistake half an hour ago. 
The cross, as you see, is of enough value to attract 
a thief." 

"It is a very handsome book, sir," I replied. 
" And I should think the loss would be irreparable." 

He gave me a quick glance with a look of comrade- 
ship that I did not understand. The expression 
instantly passed, and leaving me with a bow, he 
turned to the two, and took a seat at their table. 
The men greeted him familiarly, and he had scarcely 
been seated when a man, with his face partly hidden 
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by botih his cloak and hat, came in and joined the 
groap. Throwing the cloak off his shoulders, he 
pushed back his hat, and I saw the face of Antonio 
CozzolL 

The host brought wine, and all four drank. Pre- 
sently they began to talk of a scandal in the city in 
which some persons of rank were implicated. After 
the names of two or three well-known ladies had been 
dragged very low, they drew their chairs closer, and 
leaning their elbows on the table, whispered together. 
Some minutes passed, and I began to forget their 
presence as I kept a look-out for my friends. But 
suddenly I noticed that they had drawn apart, and 
were handing the missal one from the other. Each as 
he took it, appeared to examine it with much interest 
and admiration. This action would have struck me 
as strange, but the Italians, I remembered, are 
an artistic race, and even the two bravos might be 
able to appreciate the beauty of the binding. 

Suddenly in the midst of this examination a man 
entered the inn hurriedly, and approached the group 
with a quick decided step. I half rose from my seat 
as I recognised Yane, the Englishman ; but he did 
not appear to notice me, and stood with flushed face 
and resolute eyes before the men. Antonio, the 
missal in his hand, looked up coolly, questioningly, 
into his face. 

" Welcome, Messer," he said, " you come at a good 
moment, we are passing judgment on this missal. 
Biani thinks one thing, I another. Tell me, is this 
name illuminated by hand and heart and pricelesSi 
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or a cheap and tawdiy stamp?" He held up the 
book as he spoke. 

But Yane did not look at it. His handsome lips 
were compressed; there was a storm of anger and 
disappointment in his eyes. 

" The Prince of Orange has made a league with the 
Emperor," he said in a low tone, slowly, as if he 
found keen anguish in each word. Three of the men 
exchanged glances, but Antonio stared at him with 
an insolent expression. 

** Pray, what interest has that for an Italian ? " 
he said curtly. "We are talking, Messer, of 
other matters than the aflPairs of Europe. You 
will oblige me by giving me your opinion of that 
name." 

He pushed the missal into Vane's hand, but the 
latter flung it from him scornfully. 

"Our compact is over," he said, and turned 
haughtily away. 

The men's eyes flashed together ; then as Antonio 
sprang to his feet with drawn knife, I leapt to mine. 

" On guard, Englishman ! " I cried, and had but 
time to strike down the weapon before Vane turned. 
His rapier was out in an instant, and not a second 
too soon, for the other men had jumped up, drawing 
their swords. 

Mine was the service one of the Brigade, good 
steel, with a handsome hilt Vane, I saw, was a 
master of fence, and well able to defend his life ; 
80 I turned my attention to the owner of the missal^ 
and Antonio. The latter could do notliing, and 
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made cat-^leaps to reach me off my guard, for he 
carried only a stiletto — ^the weapon of an assassin, 
and at home in his hand. His companion parried 
with a dagger, as these Italians do, and for three 
minutes neither of us gained an advantage. All the 
time I had to keep an eye on Antonio, who waited 
an opportunity to spring in with his knife. Then 
my opponent, in haste to despatch the business, for 
the landlord had run out calling for the watch, lost 
his caution and lunged savagely at me, whereupon I 
had an easy parry, and drove my sword through his 
side. His rapier and dagger fell, and, in spite of his 
wound, he managed to stagger to the door, crying out 
" Lombards I " At the word both Antonio and the 
two who were attacking Vane lowered their weapons 
and fled into the street, Antonio and one of his 
comrades seizing the wounded man and dragging 
him with them. 

For a moment or two Yane stood in his attitude 
of defence, with dilated eyes, breathing hard. As I 
wiped my sword and returned it to the scabbard, he 
swung round and looked at me. 

" Sir," he said, his eyes turning swiftly to the door, 
" sir, I thank you for your timely help and warning, 
and I advise you to escape before the watch arrives." 

" They will not arrest an officer of the garrison," 
I answered. " But if you wish, I will give evidence 
that these men set upon you. One of them I know." 

He sheathed his rapier smartly. "I will not 
trouble you, sir," and I saw that he looked at me 
more deliberately. '* These tavern brawls are of too 
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frequent an occurrence for the municipal authorities 
to notice them." 

I understood that, recognising me, he did not wish 
me to think that we had met before, and as I 
hesitated whether to bring him to book, there and 
then, for the attempt he had made to steal my 
despatch, through the agency of the little maid, or 
wait for another opportunity, he made me a low 
bow and left the imu 



V. 



UNLIKE the majority of the officers of the 
garrison, who all lodged at distances from 
the barracks of their regiments, I had quarters in 
a street not far from those of the Irish Brigade. 
My landlord was a small, withered man, as ready to 
welcome the Archduke Charles for his king should 
the success of Eugene's army bring him hither, as 
he was now to accept the French prince, Philip. 
He and Owen had struck up a friendship which, 
with any other man than my servant, would have 
been further cemented by the presence of the land- 
lord's good-looking daughter. But the insensate 
fellow told me she was the sole drawback to an 
otherwise pleasant situation. 

There was a handsome palazzo at the end of the 
street, the owner of which had fled at our approach, 
where the officers of the garrison held their revels. 
Some of the Frenchmen had their quarters in its 
rooms; and the play of a night was high. Now 
and again a quarrel occurred, which sent us to the 
courtyard below, where we righted ourselves with 
our rapiers. But^ as a rule, we were good-humoured. 
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and most of us in high spirits. We had forgotten 
war for the time, and snatched such pleasures as 
we could. 

About two evenings after my encounter in the 
inn I entered the palazzo, and found it, as usual, 
full of men of my Brigade. A number of oflBcers 
of de Praslin*s cavalry were playing lansquenet at 
the tables. Our major-commandant, who seldom 
came to the place, sat near the door with an old 
copy of Virgil in his hand, and looked up for a 
moment as I came in. My arrival was greeted with 
a peal of laughter from the rest of the Irish officers 
who stood grouped by the alabaster mantelpiece, 
a peal loud enough to make the Frenchmen look 
up from their games. 

Lynch, who leant against some cupids, straightened 
himself as I drew near. He was a tall, grey-eyed 
man, twenty-six, with reddish hair, and a skin well- 
browned by the autumn campaign. 

" Well done, Gerard ! " and he slapped me on the 
shoulder. "So you admire yellow necklaces, and 
give high prices for them, too ! " 

"Beads!" called out MacAuliflPe, a lieutenant in 
Dillon's battalion. 

Then I knew that some one had told my comrades 
of my adventure with Mademoiselle Vane, and I 
promised myself that I would take my revenge on 
Owen, and that without loss of time. 

I bore the stream of banter for a while, but was 
not sorry when a servant came to say that my land- 
lord was in the corridor asking for me. 
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" Another necklace, eh ? " said Lynch. " Will you 
let us share in your merchandise ? " 

I answered that the beads were for any who liked, 
and made my way to the door, followed by the 
laughter of my comrades. O'Mahony closed his 
book, and rose. 

'* One moment, Lally," he said, and his tone had 
the hard, alert ring of the commander, so that my 
hand went instinctively up in saluta 

" There's more than a joke in your adventure," he 
said shortly. " There was a man behind the woman. 
That man wanted something." 

"My God! he did," I answered with sudden 
irritation. ^He wanted one of my despatches. 
MacDonnell's, perhaps." 

A thought I could not read flashed into O'Mahony's 
eyes. "Not so," he replied. "Twas the other, I 
would wager a year's pay." 

He resumed his seat, and I passed into the long 
corridor ornamented with porphyry and alabaster, 
and hung with paintings by Cremonese masters. 
My landlord stood with bent shoulders by one of 
the gilded doors, his lean, serious face a brown 
wedge between the long, black hair that swept over 
his neck and fell on his close-buttoned, blue jacket. 

"Pardon me, signer," he said, "but a gentleman 
is awaiting you now in your room, and I have come 
to fetch you." 

" Where is Owen ? " I demanded. 

"Signer, he sent me hither, and placed himself 
on guard. My daughter lies in a faint" 
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I swore. '* And the rascal ^" 

"Pardon me for interrupting you, capitano, my 
daughter fainted through terror. The visitor threw 
the evil eye upon her." 

I hurried by and went into the street, which was 
nearly empty. A cresset, feebly flickering, stood at 
each end. The light from the windows of the 
palazzo feu in a broad path across the causeway, 
spreading in paling rays up the dark red bricks of 
the house opposite. The narrow street was a black 
channel beyond this light, in which figures dimly 
moved, their outlines softened in the general sombre 
tone. Above the high houses the stars sparkled, 
and a silvery radiance hung mystic and vague over 
the shadows. At the door of my lodging I stopped, 
and the landlord's soft patter in my rear suddenly 
ceased. 

" Signer, look ! " he gasped. 

A faint white glow shone in the window of my 
room, then a small dark shadow fell across it, round 
and skull-like. 

In another minute I had run up the stairs, 
meeting Owen at the top. A lantern hung on the 
wall, and I saw he carried his musket 

" The devil is within, sir," he reported, stepping 
aside to let me pass. 

The room was in profound darkness as I walked 
in, but presently the light admitted through the 
doorway enabled me to see the figure of a man ; 
at the same moment I was addressed by a deep, 
pleaswt voic^-« 
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** Pardon me, Captain Lally,* the figure took 
a step forward; "pardon me for intruding. I am 
Girolino Palmieri, astrologer and student of hidden 
wisdom, and the interlapping of two fates has sent 
me hither." 

I bowed, keeping an eye on his figure, and called 
to Owen to bring the lantern. Owen, ready to march 
to hell at his officer's command, obeyed, with braced 
limbs, his thought in his eyes. I looked at the 
stranger; there was nothing of the magician about 
him. His coat was embroidered satin, his cravat of 
finest laca A gold-hilted rapier, with handsome 
guard, hung at his side. The man's face was fair for 
an Italian, and blue-eyed, and his age I placed 
midway in the thirties. 

"I am profoundly honoured," I said, "that the 
interlapping of two fates should bring you hither, 
signer. But in what way does this fact affect 
me?" 

He smiled pleasantly. "My name is unknown 
to you, then, though some of you Irish gentlemen 
have already consulted me," he answered. " I was 
commanded to appear to you to-night, and I dare 
not disobey." 

"And your errand, sir? But pray take a seat. 
And you, Owen, lower your musket, and bring up a 
bottle of Falernian." I spoke sharply; with one 
lingering, suspicious stare, Owen placed his musket 
against the wall, and tramped out of the room. The 
stranger continued to stand. 

" I canuot drink," he said, " else my errand woul4 
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miscarry. Sir, I am known to friends of yours — 
Father Cozzoli." 

A light broke through the haze of my thoughts. 
"His reverence has mentioned your name," I replied. 
" But he is no believer in your arts." 

The handsome figure bowed. " I am aware of his 
scepticism ; but I have come hither — sent, indeed, as 
I said before — to warn you." 

"I am mightily obliged to whoever is interested 
in my fate," I returned. "But, signer, excuse my 
mentioning it, though your name is Italian, you 
neither speak nor look like one." 

"Nevertheless I am one," he answered, gravely. 
" The fate of war carried my mother and her infant 
to Hungary, where, as I grew older, I studied the 
higher mysteries under Casper Hieronymus, the 
illustrious seer." 

As he spoke his face seemed to grow white and 
vague, like a pale moon in sunset. I glanced at the 
lamp to see if it were going out, and at the same 
moment his voice rang in my ear like the tone of a 
deep bell from a distance. 

" This is no vulgar warning of an empiric," it said. 
" Signer, you are in danger, but fortune lies at your 
feet. Stoop and grasp it, and you and your children 
will be nobles. Three nights hither it will face you." 

The voice died away, and a deep pause followed . 
then suddenly the sound returned, full and strong, 
like the call of a man drowning near. 

" Signer," he went on, " do not go back to the 
Palazzo Kaimondi to-night. I would tell you if I 
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dared, who sent me hither, bat I am ordered to be 
silent, and I must obey. Be assured my message 
comes from friends." 

He bowed with a courtier's grace, and passed out 
of the room. 

Owen had drawn up on the passage, the wine in 
his hand. We both stood for a few moments 
listening to the retreating steps. Then suddenly the 
landlord's daughter shrieked. The bottle fell crashing 
to the ground, and as the wine ran the colour of 
blood across the floor, with a leap Owen turned and 
bounded down the stairs. 

We found the girl huddled in a comer, her 
father imploring her to explain what had happened. 
Presently we le€umt between her sobs that the 
strange signer had looked at her again in passing — 
given her the evil eye — so that a cold wave of fear 
had swept over her, and she had had to scream. 
Owen's face was a sight to see; without a word, 
he turned and walked away. 

The man was an impostor who used juggler's 
tricks, I believed, and as I left my lodgings and 
went slowly to¥rards the palazzo I bethought me 
what object might lie behind this visit, but I searched 
my mind in vain. The sombre street lay silent in 
my rear, the eye-like cresset winking far off in the 
blackness. Suddenly I saw Lynch step forward, 
coming out of the palazio, his scarlet coat with its 
lighter icings the odour of a flame in the light of 
the windows. He paused on the edge of the shadows, 
and looked at his watch. Lraur aoroes the cloud- 
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like darkness behind him I saw a silver gleam, 
tapering to a point. Then, before I could cry out, 
a hand grasped the hand that held it, and a 
moment later a pair of flitting shades vanished into 
the neighbouring street. As those bats of the night 
disappeared, it flashed across my mind that it was 
I, not Lynch, they sought, and, calling on him to 
follow, I ran out of the street, but the small square 
beyond lay vacant, open to the radiance of the stars. 

The men had gone, taking shelter in some rat- 
hole of their own ; and leaving Lynch to argue with 
the watch who had come up, I went back to my 
lodgings. Owen met me at the door ; I saw that he 
held something in his hand that he did not wish 
me to see. The landlord came out at the same 
moment, and asked him if the charm were ready. 

"The charm! God help you! What charm?" 
demanded Owen, and drew back. 

" What you promised my daughter, brave soldier. 
She is waiting now." 

Owen's face lengthened; his lips took a curve 
familiar to me, that told me he was about to lie. 
To spare him I passed on, and went to my room 
But ten minutes later he came up to explain. 

" Your honour, it makes a man ashamed to listen 
to the lies these people telL What should I be 
doing with charms? or with that colleen down 
there ? " 

" That is a question you must answer yourself," I 
answered. ''Meanwhile, if the gentleman comes 
again, treat him civilly ; ply him with wiue« auci 
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learn his tricks. They may help you with the 
colleen." 

"Your honour I've thought little of tricks since 
that young gentleman of the Court rode with us." 

He stalked from the room with an air of mingled 
contempt and injured dignity that disarmed some- 
thing of my wrath. I called him back, however, 
sharply enougL 

" Eascal ! " I said, " you are a pretty fellow to keep 
your master's secrets 1 You have spread that story 
through Cremona." 

He looked at me with twinkling eyes. " Devil a 
spread ! " he said. " It found legs itself, and I never 
could get up with it to catch it again." 



THE rector of Santa Maria Nueva had carried 
his interest in me so far as to invite me to 
supper at his house. I chose, in my arrogance, to 
forget my major's warning. Indeed, I feared that 
Antonio Cozzoli would not be present. His brother, 
who had no scandal connected with his life, a man 
respected, and of some influence with the Governor, 
would, no doubt, banish him from his table. The 
thought of the girl, with her imperial air and 
questioning eyes, lay also across my keen desire to 
face the Italian. 

I found the guest-room lighted by coloured lamps, 
and the table laden with the choicest dainties and 
long-necked bottles with silver stoppers. Observant 
and genial, the rector greeted each guest pis he 
entered with a few pleasant words. As we took our 
seats at the table we numbered seven. My 
neighbour, to whom I was introduced, but whose 
name at first I did not catch, was a well-set, hand- 
some man of about thirty, who wore a fair periwig 
curled. He was blue-eyed, like Girolino the 
astrologer, and spoke Italian with a foreign accent. 
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Presently, I gathered that he was of Austrian 
parentage. Antonio, as I had expected, was not 
present. 

Before long I found that the rector and his guests 
were interested in art The conversation, therefore, 
for some time ran upon the varying merits of the 
chief painters and sculptors of Lombardy. The 
names of Bramonte Sacchi, of Agostino Busti, of 
Campri, of Boccaccio, of Bembo, passed from lip to 
lip, and their works were freely criticised; and 
while they thus talked I wondered whether Julyan 
fed her parrot, and Madame Venalini played with 
her red hair. Suddenly I was aware that the 
Austrian had turned to me. 

" Signer," he said, with a guttural accent, " I saw 
your men at drill this morning. They are splendid 
soldiers, and do their oflBcers credit." 

He spoke like a man qualified to judge ; but I 
had already seen that he was a soldier. 

"Yes, they answer to the polishing," I said; 
"but it is our colonel and the major-commandant 
who have brought them to their high state of 
efficiency." 

" Pardon me, but you are Captain Lally, are you 
not ? " he asked, with some abruptness. 

" Yes, that is my name." 

He played with his glass. " I am in the service 
of the Duke of Savoy," he remarked, carelessly, and 
after a pause added the name of his regiment. '' I 
came into his Highness's service when I was a boy," 
he weut on, " and I ask for no better maater," 
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^ As you are an Austrian, I should have thought 
you would have preferred Eugene," I replied, with a 
laugh. 

"Yes," he said, laughing, too, "but my mother was 
an Italian, and my home is under these blue 
skies." 

We were silent for a moment, and I heard the 
rector talking softly of Boccaccio's frescoes. 

" Are you interested in art ? " said my companion 
casually, " paintings, illuminated works of devotion, 
and such objects ? " 

I was in an instant aware that his eyes were on 
my face with a glance so keen that it was like the 
flash of a knife. 

''I have seen some beautiful work done by our 
Irish monks," I replied. 

"True," he said, "some such may be seen also in 
Milan. If you are interested in ancient missals, 
perhaps you admire the one known to connoisseurs 
as that of Carolus ? " 

It was my turn to give him a glance, which he did 
not appear to notica 

"I have seen the missal," I answered, and 
wondered what trap I had fallen into. 

His eyes, with their free, bold look, were fixed 
across the room for a few moments before he turned 
to me with the pleasant air of a comrade — 

** Many of your officers are away on leave ? " he 
remarked. 

« Yes, Captain " 

« Doria — I take my mother's name — and your men 
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fight like devils. They would follow you wherever 
you led them ? " 

*^ They have never hung back," I answered care- 
lessly. 

''It is a good profession, that of soldiers of 
fortuna" 

" Pardon me. Captain Doria/' and I looked him in 
the eyes, ''the men of the Irish Brigade are not 
soldiers of fortune. They ate soldiers of his Majesty 
King James the Third, and are loaned by him to the 
King of France." 

"Pardon me," he said, and bowed; and, looking 
easily across the table, he called out : " Gentlemen, 
we are talking of the Missal Garolus. It is known 
and admired by the gallant Irish officer present." 

The men, with the exception of the rector, looked 
at me keenly. Then, with one impulse, they raised 
their glasses. 

" To the preservation of the missal Carolus ! To 
the health of Captain Lally I " they cried. 

They drank as they sat, and I bowed, all in the 
dark as to what was meant The rector leant back 
in his chair with contemplative eyes, his finger-tips 
meeting as he held his hands before him. 

" These missals are of great value," he remarked 
reflectively, but with an undertone of authority in 
each word. " The one to which Captain Doria refers, 
and which is now the delight of connoisseurs, is the 
earliest put forth by Gothenburg." 

The men listened attentively to him, then one, a 
dark-faced man with restless eyes, turned to ma 
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He spoke from across the table in the silence that 
had fallen upon the room. 

"Is this taste which you express, signer, also 
acquired by the rest of the officers of the Eegiment 
of Dillon and those of the Begiment of Bourke ? " he 
asked, politely. 

" I cannot say," I replied ; " they are good Catholics, 
but perhaps better soldiers." 

"Do not say that," observed the rector, with a 
benevolent air. " It is well known that the unjust 
laws imposed by the Protestants of England and 
their representatives in Ireland, and the proscription 
of your religion, have sent you gentlemen abroad." 

As this was true I merely assented, and Captain 
Doria abruptly turned the conversation. I found 
him a pleasant, if somewhat reckless, man of the 
world who had seen much of life. Later on, at the 
end of the meal, he asked the rector, in a tone of 
sudden deference, if the ladies were to be seen. 
The question brought the same enquiry to my eyes, 
and Father Cozzoli smiled. 

"My sister receives to-night," he said. Then 
turning towards me, he threw me a warning glance. 
"Captain Lally," he added, suavely, "for the sake 
of our interests, you will remember that you are my 
guest to-night." 

I only half understood what he meant, but I was 
conscious that the Austrian's glance swooped on my 
face. He drained his glass of white Vernaccia, and 
rose to his feet, and, pushing back my chair, I 
followed his example. 
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''It would be impossible for me to foi^t I am 
your gaest, your reverence," I answered. " Have I 
your permission to seek the ladies f 

The rector waved his hand. " Certainly, my son," 
he said, with cordial emphasis. 

"We shall seek them together. Captain Lally," 
said Dona, easily, and he put his arm with an air 
of comradeship through mine. 

As we crossed the hall to the stair, he added 

casaally, but his hand for an instant tightened on 

my arm: ''Signor, the admirers of the Missal 
Carolus will expect you to teach your brother 

ofBcers your taste. The men^ of course, will follow 

their officers." 

He did not look at me, or he would have seen the 
surprise in my face. I had the circumspection, 
however, to make no remark, and he did not seem 
to expect a reply. I thought of the scene in the 
tavern, and the interest shoMm in the missal by 
Antonio Cozzoli and his friends; yet the Austrian 
looked a gentleman, and a man of honour, and no 
associate of ruffians. 

He laid his hand boldly on the door of the room 
at the head of the stair, and walked in without 
knocking or asking permission to be allowed to 
enter. Mine went involuntarily to my sword as 
I saw Antonio lounging in a chair, fingering a 
mandoline. His sister lay on a couch, eating 
bon-bons from a coloured box, but Julyan sat by 
the cage at the far end of the room, her eyes on 
her lapL 
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Cozzoli stood up with a start, and dropping the 
mandoline, caught the hilt of his weapon. Madame 
Venalini held the sugared chocolate from her lips, 
and stared at me from under the red crown of her 
hair. Doria glided across the room towards the girl. 

Suddenly Cozzoli burst into a laugh, and bowed, 
whereupon I dropped the hilt of my sword and 
waited, but did not return the bow. 

" We meet on somewhat different ground, Messer 
of the Irish Eegiment," he called out, looking at 
me. " When we last met you ventured to interfere 
in the just execution of a sentence. It may have 
seemed to you summary, but that is because you 
men beyond the Alps do not understand us on this 
side of it. Your blood is white and ours is black. 
If you wish to be friends, I am ready to meet you 
amicably." 

His tone was studiously polite, with an undemote 
of daredevilry in it. But I could not draw my 
sword on him in that apartment; and I answered 
that though his act must seem, even to men born 
on this side of the Alps, a cowardly one, yet for 
the moment I was ready to lay hostilities aside. 
He laughed again, and, looking across the room, 
cried out to Doria — 

"Friend! the signorina feeds her bird. Leave 
her in peace. I wish to speak to you." 

The girl's voice rang back, treble and haughty: 
** I am not feeding my bird ! And if this gentle- 
man wishes to address me, he is at liberty to do 
so." 
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"You hear, Cozzoli," laughed the Austrian, and 
lingered by the girl's side. But presently he moved 
away, bowing easily. " Cozzoli fears my admira- 
tion for you, signorina/' he said, with an air of 
homage. '' Alas ! I dare not interfere with another 
man's betrothed." 

I saw the girl's eyes widen. She held to the 
cage for a moment, as if for support, then rose, 
and, without a glance at any of us, walked out of 
the room. 

Cozzoli smiled like a man amused by a child's 
temper, and, turning indolently, walked up to where 
Doria stood. Madame Venalini beckoned to me 
with her bon-bon box. 

"You have the soul of a woman," she said, 
staring up into my face. "It entered you white, 
and you are always in fear of staining it. Your 
good angel ever tries to look from your eyes." 

" Madame, you pay me too great a compliment," 
I answered, bowing, in my wrath. 

"But you have the spirit of a man," she con- 
tinued, her unpleasant gaze lingering on my face. 
" The Devil, to save you, made you very human," 

I made no answer, but she read my eyes. 

"You wish for a fair face and youth," she said, 
slowly. " That is natural at your years. But your 
forefathers were great dynasts, and would you not 
have power ? " 

I looked across the room ; Cozzoli was whispering 
in the Austrian's ear ; the eyes of both were upon 
ma I saw Doria start and frown. 
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**This ia the third night" The woman's voice 
was drawn out and distinct, like the tone of one 
marking time. 

I glanced at her quickly. For a moment she 
looked out between straight lids; then the heavy 
folds fell, and her eyes were hidden. 

" Signorina," my tone was light, ironical, " my 
compliments to Girolino, the astrologer, but my 
duty calls me back to my men." 

I raised her hand with elaborate deference, and 
kissed it before I turned away, for I did not wish 
to offend her outright, lest I should be forbidden the 
house. I crossed the room, conscious that I was 
followed by her eyes. As I passed Antonio and 
the Austrian the latter fixed me with a hostile stare, 
returning my salute with a stiff bend of his head, 
and I wondered what Cozzoli had whispered in his 
ear. 

Shutting the door behind me, I went down the 
stair. From the guest-room I heard the murmur of 
voices as the men still lingered at the tabla A 
door stood open at the upper end of the hall, the 
room within showing a faint pink glow as from a 
coloured lamp. Seeing the folds of a green dress 
I went towards it, holding my scabbard from the 
tiles. 

Presently I saw that it was an oratory, with an 
inner door leading into a darkened apartment, in 
the gloom of which I noticed a stair that apparently 
led to a cellar. The green skirt flitted into this 
apartment, but I took courage and followed. As I 
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halted by the steps, trying to penetrate the darkness, 
a soft voice came from the furthest shadows — 

"Leave the house," the girl whispered. "The 

Cozzoli will " Her words died away. I crossed 

to her side, and heard her quickened breathing. 

'*Will you not let me help you, signorina?" I 
said. "You have told me that you are friendless.*' 

"Ah ! you are a stranger," she answered, her voice 
low and hesitating. " How can I take your help ? " 

" I am no stranger," I said humbly ; " I am your 
countryman." 

"I must escape," she went on after a silence, 
speaking in a tense tone, and as if she had not 
heard my words. "I mean to do it. Night and 

day I think of it Yes " then, after a pause, 

" there was once a way out by the cellar." 

"Where will you go, signorina, when you leave 
this house ? " I asked. 

The girl's answer came like a sigh. "God 
knows I " she replied. 

"Your mother's relations ^" I began, for of 

her father's I knew that she could have none at 
this end of Europe. 

" They — they never spoke to my mother after her 

marriage. Sir, go before the Cozzoli " She 

stopped suddenly, as if in fear, and gliding into the 
beam of light thrown from the oratory, stood listen- 
ing by the steps. 

Across the hall I heard the ring of feet, and at 
the same moment she drew back to where I stood, 
all but touching me in her agitation. 
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" The Cozzoli are coming," she whispered. ** Great 
God ! where shall we hide ? " 

The voices drew near the oratory, and I was 
about to step forward into the light when the girl's 
voice arrested me. 

"Here!" she said, and drew something heavy 
and dark over us. It was the curtain of a window ; 
and I could see across my shoulder the deep sky 
with flitting clouds, and the silver sickle of the 
new moon. The girl's hair suddenly held rings of 
light ; I felt her shoulder against my arm. 

Then I heard Antonio's and Doria's voices, and her 
hand caught my sleeve mechanically, unconsciously, 
I knew, for I was not in her thoughts. They spoke 
in High Dutch, so that I did not know what they 
said. If it had not been for those light fingers on 
my arm I should have stepped out and faced them 
there and then, but their pressure held me back 
against my will. 

Suddenly it flashed across my mind that Cozzoli 
had guessed the girl's intention to escape by the 
outlet. Of this I was certain when, a minute later, 
I heard him and his companion go down the steps. 
They took a light, for, under the curtain, I was 
conscious of a brightness in the room which presently 
died away, as did their voices. The outlet, I supposed, 
led into one of the lanes that terminated by the 
ramparts, and in the pause that followed I whispered 
to the girl that no man should touch her while I was 
near. 

She drew back suddenly from my side, her hand 
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leaving my sleeve swiftly. "It is not of me they 
are thinking," she said, *' neither is it of you. They 
are intent on their own business." 

I wondered if I had ofifended her, or if she had 
only just arrived at the knowledge that her hand 
was on my arm, her shoulder against my sleeve. I 
was thinking this out when Antonio and Doria 
came up from the cellar, Antonio speaking loudly. 

'* If there ever was a passage it has been walled 
up," he said harshly, in Italian. 

*'What is the distance from the other?" asked 
Doria. - 

'* About ten feet." 

They seemed to hesitate by the stair, then they 
spoke together in the High Dutch tongue, and 
presently passed into the oratory. After some 
minutes spent there, they returned to the hall, and 
I could hear in the silence the loud, careless good- 
night with which Doria took leave of the Italian. 

" Signorina " I began, but the girl interrupted 

me. 

"Speak to me in French," she said, "or High 
Dutch, if you know it, the other is the tongue of the 
CozzoH ! " 

" Mademoiselle, I know no High Dutch," her head 
turned swiftly towards me and I paused, "so I 
must speak to you in French." 

I know not what confusion seized her, but she 
raised the curtain as I spoke, and when I, too, the 
next instant, pulled it aside, I found her by the 
steps. 
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"Mademoiselle, there is no opening. You have 
heard what they said." 

She turned aside slowly, and as if with reluctance, 
and went into the oratory. The soft warm glow of 
the lamp, hanging by chains from the ceiling, threw 
a pink hue on her face as she stood in the centre of 
the room, her gaze resting on the floor. 

Presently she looked up, her proud eyes full of 
distress. 

" I cannot escape to-night," she said, and now that 
she had accepted the fact a ring of resolution re- 
turned to her tone, as if to show that she neither 
abandoned her resolve nor was dismayed. 

"Sir," she added, "thank you for your offer of 
help." A keen note of appeal sprang into her voice. 
" If I trust you— if I trust you, as an Irishman, as a 
gentleman, you will remember that I have not a 
friend in the world — not a friend. That it is only 
my dire need that makes me stretch out my hand to 
a stranger." 

I do not know what I swore, but I was swearing 
a good deal when she interrupted me. 

" I will trust you. Captain Lally," she said, simply. 
" And some day when I want your help I will send 
you a message through my confessor." 

I gave her the name of my street, and that of my 
landlord, and she repeated both over to herself. But 
I told her that she need not mind if she forgot them, 
for that I would come every day and stand near the 
Church of Santa Maria Nueva^ and wait for her 
signal 
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" No," she said quickly, " you must not do that 
The Cozzoli will not have you here again, for Antonio 
has learnt that you do not belong to the Missal 
Carolus. I heard him tell Captain — Captain Doria 
that you had pretended to be a member." 

" Mademoiselle, will you tell me what the Missal 
Carolus is ? " 

She made no reply, but her face flushed. 
" Mademoiselle, is it a secret society ? " 
" I cannot tell you," she said, " but they will not 
let you come to this house again." 

" The rector " 

" Ah ! he " she stopped suddenly, and before I 

could speak, held out her hand in farewell. 

I bent over it, and raised it to my lips. When I 
lifted my head her eyes looked beyond me with 
dignity, and beauty, and strength in their gaze. 
Admiration and reverence seized me in an instant 
for this queen-like girl ; the soft touch of her hand 
set my blood on fire. Then, all in a moment, some 
malicious imp whispered in my ear had I forgotten 
Mademoiselle Vane ? 

Yes, I had, and her pranks, and, moreover, 
my vow. Perhaps the girl before me read the 
changing thought in my eyes, for she drew her 
hand from my grasp swiftly, and her action made 
me curse my caution, and once more proclaim my 
friendship. 

*' I trust you," she repeated ; and, meeting her eyes 
again, I knew that I, too, trusted her. 

" Stay here till you hear me go upstairs," she said. 
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speaking as if she never doubted I would obey her, 
and I did as- she told me. 

Three minutes later I heard the door at the head 
of the stairs open and close, and, leaving the oratory, 
I went out of the house. 

The sky was streaked with long wisps and threads 
of the torn clouds. A wind that had swept over the 
Alps met my face like the teeth of a hackle, and 
went murmuring past me down the street like an 
angry man. Turning into one of the narrow streets 
leading in the direction of the Palazzo Publico and 
the great square, I walked on rapidly, thinking over 
the incidents of the evening. If the girl's words 
proved true, and Antonio tried to prevent my visits 
to the house, I could use Madame Venalini's influence 
to prevent his realising his purpose. To do that 
however, I should have to please that singula! 
woman, and a sudden repulsion for false red hair, 
stoutness, and bold, black eyes seized me. No, I 
could not do that, come what might. My own wits, 
my sword, and the audacity of my youth should 
alone help me if things came to a crisis. As to the 
Missal Garolus, I had no doubt that it was a league 
—one of the secret societies to be found in most of 
the Italian States. The only mystery connected with 
it was the fact that so respectable a person as the 
rector of Santa Maria Nueva should be one of the 
members. But here my thoughts halted. Was he 
indeed, a member, or was he merely an admirer 
of the Missal, which, as I knew, was actually in 
e;pstence ? 
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I could not make up my mind on this point, and 
as I still puzzled over the matter, my eyes were 
drawn to some shadows grouped in the angle of a 
house some yards in front The next instant, three 
men stepped swiftly and noiselessly into the street, 
and at the same moment footsteps sounded in my 
rear. A glance backward showed me a couple of 
forms that stood still as I turned. 

I understood the situation — which, indeed, was 
plain enough — in an instant The only weapon I 
carried was my sword, but I knew its temper, and, 
given a fair chance, I could meet the rogues. As I 
shook it loose in the scabbard, those advancing 
towards me stepped into the middle of the street 
and let me go by. Then I guessed their plan was 
to dog me to the great Square, sure to be deserted 
at that hour, and there do for me. 

This was an unpleasant discovery, but I -walked 
on as though I had not noticed the men, for I knew 
that if they thought I suspected their purpose they 
would there and then commence the attack. I 
whistled a tune, but to hear their slow, sure foot- 
steps in my rear was not a pleasant thing. More 
than once in the tension I had all but drawn my 
sword and swung round to meet these midnight 
birds. But I remembered they were five, armed to 
the teeth, and that to force a conflict would be folly. 
That this second attempt on my life was made by 
Antonio I never doubted. 

Presently I saw the dark mouth of a narrow street 
on my rights and, turning into it^ increased my 
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pace. The shadows lay deep under the overhanging 
balconies, covering the way like the folds of a huge 
mantle. Far down the pale starlight showed in 
spectral mistiness where the street joined the square. 
I heard the men stop, and their voices broke out 
into hoarse murmurs. Suddenly a door set in an 
archway, overshadowed by a balcony, opened, and 
a hand caught my arm, then the harsh voice of a 
woman whispered in my ear — 

"Master, master, you'll be killed yet," she said 
in English. 

I sprang in, and the next instant the door was 
shut stealthily behind me, a key grating in the lock. 
All around me was pitch black, but I could tell 
where the woman stood by her deep breathing as 
she bent over the bar. Stretching out my hand 
I touched her shoulder. 

" Who are you ? *' I demanded. 

There was no answer, but I felt the figure stand 
upright, and, after a moment's pause, with an ex- 
pression of mingled fear and astonishment, the 
woman glided away. 

1 called^out again, but the silence remained un- 
broken, and, groping forward, my foot stumbled 
against a stair. As I felt for the banister a feeble 
light broke out from the right, and I saw the woman 
standing on the threshold of a small room, holding 
a saucer with a flickering wick in her thin, sinewy 
hand. Her eyes gleamed angrily in their wrinkled 
setting. 

"Well/* she exclaimed in a surly tone, "what are 
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you staring at ? I am sixty, and in my best days 
would never have looked at a popinjay like you." 

** Is your mistress here ? " I asked. For the face 
before me was that of Jael, Mademoiselle Vane's 
attendant 

" Find out^" she answered, and turned away* 
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I SET about doing so at once. The woman had 
left the door of the room ajar, and suflBcient 
light escaped to show the black balustrade, cobwebbed 
with shadows, and the dim outline of the steps. 
Going up these, I groped my way down a passage 
till my hand touched a curtain. As I drew it aside, 
a light coming through a hole cut in the panel of a 
door suddenly smote on my face, and at the same 
instant a girl's voice cried out sharply from within. 

I opened the door and paused on the threshold. 
Some candles shining from sconces on the wall 
showed me that I was in a large apartment with 
dark, ancient - looking furniture, and that the 
occupant was hidden by a screen. 

" Wilfred," the voice went on, " I was on the 
balcony and saw the men, and I bade Jael open the 
door. Let us leave this house. Why should we stay 
longer in Cremona since the League has upset our 
plan ? " 

I stepped forward. " Madam " I said, " you make 

a mistake. I am not Wilfred." 

I could hear the girl spring to her feet Presently 

io» 
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she looked round the screen. For half a minute our 
eyes answered each other, the colour dyeing her 
face. 

" It grieved me deeply," I said, taking off my hat 
and bowing, "it grieved me deeply, mademoiselle, 
that I failed to save you from the emissaries of 
Madame. But I am rejoiced to find you have 
escaped the Bastile." 

Into her face sprang a look, half shy, half saucy. 
Hanging her head, she bit her lip, and played with a 
white kitten that she held clasped on one arm. 

" I am glad you are not Girolino," she said, after a 
brief silence, and looked up. 

I laughed outright It was impossible to be angry 
with the girL Indeed, she looked so child-like as she 
stood hugging her kitten that it was hard to regard 
her as a conspirator. 

"Do you know that you might have ruined me, 
mademoiselle ? " 

She pouted. "Let us be friends," was all she 
said, adding softly, a second later : " you were really 
kind to me." 

"With pleasure, mademoiselle. Only, as you see, 
it will be useless to suppose I can ever rescue you 
from Madama" 

" I shall not ask for your protection again, sir," she 
answered, with an air of innocence, but round her 
lips crept a saucy smile. 

Almost as she spoke I heard men's voices on the 
stairs, and drew my sword. 

"No I nol" she cried, seeing my action. "It is 
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not the — the — your pursuers. It is Wilfred and 
Messer Girolino." 

But I had turned and faced the door. The next 
second the curtain was drawn back with a rasping 
of rings, and there was a pause without. I heard 
whispering,, and one of the footsteps went away. 
Immediately afterwards the door opened and Vane 
came in. 

He bowed stiflBy as I sheathed my sword, and 
there was scarcely welcome in his eyes. But his 
voice, though formal as he greeted me, was civil 
enough. 

" I owe you my life, Captain Lally," he said, " and 
I am glad that you should have found shelter from 
your pursuers in this house. Mary,** he glanced at 
the girl, "it is two o'clock, and you had better 
retire." 

The girl stroked the kitten and made no answer. 
Her brother — as I supposed him to be — walked to 
the door and opened it Some one was at the peep- 
hole, for I heard steps draw back. 

" Is Messer Girolino coming in here ? " she asked. 

" He is engaged in the higher science," answered 
Vane, his hand still on the door. 

The girl slowly advanced, stopping when within 
two feet of where I stood. 

" Grood-night, Captain Lally, good-night," she said, 
smiling into my face. 

I saw Vane's face darken. 

•* Good-night, mademoiselle," I answered. 

" Is it not a pretty puss ? " she said, thrusting the 
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kitten towards me, and as I stroked the white for, 
whispered : " Do not trust Girolino. He is a villain ! " 

Her brother's voice called impatiently from the 
door, and she skipped by me. laughing, and declaring 
that the kitten had scratched her hand. From the 
threshold she gave me a low bow, and then vanished 
behind the curtain. Vane closed the door and came 
towards me. 

"You can leave this house safely in an hour's 
time, Captain Lally," he said courteously. " Mean- 
while, pray take a seat, and let me offer you one of 
these cigars." 

I did not move. ^ Mr Vane," I answered, " we 
both, I believe, regard his Majesty King James as 
our rightful king, and seeing you in the late king's 
bed-chamber, I judged you were loyal. Yet, sir, you 
incited your sister to attach herself to me on my 
leaving Paris in the hope that she would be able to 
steal the despatch intrusted to my care by the 
Minister of War. I cannot, therefore, accept either 
the shelter of your house or your friendship, as I do 
not know what you meant to do with that despatch, 
or why you sought to ruin me." 

His eyes rested on my face as I spoke. I have 
remarked before it was hard to tell their colour; 
now they were dark and glowing, but his expression 
was more that of a man in doubt than of one who 
entertained hostile feelings towards me. 

" It is true," he remarked presently. " It is true 
I did try to get your despatch, for at the time events 
led me and others to think that in my hands it 
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would be of paramount service to our cause. I saw 
a use for the despatch then, which two weeks later 
was gone. You must know, Captain Lally, that I 
am a Jacobite ready to imperil everything I own — 
ay, life, reputation, honour — for the cause of my 
king." 

I told him that the king's cause was not likely to 
prosper by stealing his protector's despatches, and 
moved towards the door. Then I bethought me of 
the Missal Carolus, and threw a parting shaft. 

"Neither can it be forwarded," I added, "by 
linking it with a secret society, whose members are 
cut-throats and bravos. Mr Vane, take my advice. 
You are working in a wrong way for the king." 

He drew himself very erect, and walked twice 
across the room with brooding eyes. " Sir," he said 
presently, halting, and looking down, " I have left 
that society, which I only joined for a time." 

"May I ask if the members have any higher 
object in view than murder ? " 

" My oath is an oath," he answered, and his eyes 
flashed. " I do not forget my honour when it is not 
required by my king." 

I bowed, thinking to myself that here was a 
dangerous enthusiast, the tool of cooler and more 
cunning men. He was not only willing, I saw, to 
sacrifice himself in the interest of the Eoyal Family, 
but mademoiselle's future as well. For I guessed 
from the brief scene between the pair that the girl 
feared him in a measure. 

He returned my bow — and I saw that he was 
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glad I was going — and held the curtain aside so as 
to admit some light into the passage. As I reached 
the stair I heard him close the door, but found I was 
still in a subdued light which came from somewhere 
below. 

At the bottom of the stairs I discovered that it 
came from a room on the left, and through the open 
doorway I saw Girolino seated within reading a black- 
letter book by the light of a coloured lamp. A silver 
model of a tiny skull stood at his elbow. On the 
table, which was black and polished, were some 
white figures and signs within a circle. 

" The streets are safe again, signer," he said, rising 
with an alert yet graceful air. "Yes, this is my 
laboratory," he added, seeing my glance wander 
round the room. " You may notice that I employ 
but few of the mysteries used to impress the vulgar. 
Neither do I wear any robes of office." 

I remembered the girl's warning ; but, then, how 
did I know that she had not been ordered to whisper 
the words ? His eyes rested calmly upon me as a 
friend might look at a friend. 

** You faced your destiny to-night, signor," he said, 
in the quiet tone of a man making a casual remark. 
" But, unfortunately, you turned to that which was 
malign. So far you have escaped, but to preserve 
your life, and ensure your fortune, you must now 
give yourself into the hands of a woman." 

I stood smiling, and looked straight into his eyes. 

" No, you are not a fool, I do not take you for one, 

though you think I do, signer. If I read character 
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so badly, then, indeed, I might fail in the vaster, 
infinitely greater, study of the stars. You are a 
clever and keen-eyed young man (again I see you 
think I am flattering you to take you oflf your guard 
— you are quite right to place me and my intentions 
in the crucible of your judgment), and you have 
the daring and audacity and the ignorance of youth. 
I say again that to turn aside an adverse fate 
you must let a woman's destiny mingle with 
yours." 

"You are indeed kind, signer," I said, **to point 
out the road for my salvation." 

"If you do not heed me, Captain Lally," and the 
man's tone grew grave, " there is captivity and death 
before you." 

I laughed, and was about to turn away, when, 
looking up, I saw Mary Vane standing on the stairs 
her face and figure in shadow, the light on the 
lower step falling on the buckle of one of her shoes. 
Girolino had advanced to the door, and he saw her 
almost as soon, I think, as I did. The girl's face 
changed from grave to gay, and a smile rippling 
round her lips showed her little white teeth. For 
a moment none of us spoke, but I could have sworn 
that she acted. 

"What is my fate, my lord?" she said, looking 
down at Girolino. 

"Ever the same," he answered, bowing low. 

She yawned a little. "Seeking shelter stilb 
Captain Lally ? " and her eyes wandered to mine. 

I had vowed to be always on my guard with this 
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girl ; but now it seemed to me that her acting was 
to deceive my companion and not m& 

''I am leaving the house, mademoiselle,'' I 
answered. Girolino made a slight movement 

''Where is Jael?" she said; and called the 
woman twice. There was no reply, and she came 
very slowly down the stairs with something of the 
air of a naughty child defying her gouvemante. 
Crossing the shadow-hung hall she unlocked the 
door and took a step into the street Girolino drew 
back, pausing on the threshold of his room, while 
I, bidding him good-night, followed the girL 

She came in smiling and stood still as I passed, 
holding the massive carved door back with both 
hands. Then, as our eyes met, in an instant the smile 
left her lips. 

"Girolino is a villain!" she repeated, in a little 
gasping whisper. "He will get the men of the 
Missal Carolus to kill my — ^to kill Mr Vane, and if 
you do not join the Missal Carolus he will kill 
you." 

"Mademoiselle, what is this Missal Carolus?" 
and I laid my hand on the door. 

But she ran away with a light laugh, and, turning, 
I saw her climbing the stairs, while the fair, hand- 
some face of Girolino looked at me from the threshold. 
Then some one, as it seemed from behind the door, 
forced it forward, and I found myself in the street. 

I had now enough to think of; but Mary Vane 
had not yet proved her right to be trusted, and I 
went back to my lodgings, through deserted streets, 
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with Julyan's appeal uppermost in my thoughts. 
An older head might have put the mystery of the 
Missal Carolus first. But I dwelt more on the fact 
that its secret was known to the two women 
whom chance had thrown across my path; and 
that these two, so different as I believed them to 
be in character, were both alike in their refusal to 
betray that secret. 

Therefore, the next day, after parade, I crossed the 
city to the church of Santa Maria Nueva, but I took 
care to carry a brace of pistols. For several days 
I did the same, but no signal came from the girl. 
I told my adventure to no one, not even to Lynch. 
But my reticence did not save me from a great 
amount of raillery. Through that fool, Owen, the 
story of the attempt to steal my despatch had leaked 
out, and all the younger men had a great deal to say 
on the subject. Lynch, too, wished for an explana- 
tion of my chase after the men near the Palazzo; 
and the one I gave, not striking him as exactly 
true, he had offered with characteristic generosity 
to keep guard in the street while I visited the 
lady whom he supposed I admired. I do not know 
why I did not then give him my confidence, for 
he was brave as a lion and true as steel. More- 
over, in the shuttle of Fate, his destiny was to be 
mingled with these things. 

One evening, about a week after the supper at 
the rector's house, the time being now within a 
few days of Christmas, I was at the Palazzo Eaimondi 
with a party of my comrades, when an incideijt 
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oocarred which gave me some amioyanoe. Owen 
came to tell me that a visitor awaited me in my 
lodgings. 

For a moment I thought that it might be Messer 
Girolino come for some purpose of his own or 
Madame Yenalini's, and I demanded the nam& 
Upon which Owen's voice took a tone that was 
confidential, contemptuous, and pitying, as he 
answered in Graelic that the visitor was a woman. 
Amidst a shower of raillery I rose to my feet, and 
asked Lynch to accompany me, for I believed that it 
was Mary Vane and not Julyan who had come to 
my lodgings, and I wished him to see that here was 
no affcme de cmur. But I made a mistake in acting 
thus, as I found out the next minute, for the rest of 
my comrades insisted on being of our party. So, 
making the best of the matter, I set out, accompanied 
by half-a-dozen men — all under thirty, whose 
laughter and gay banter echoed along the street 
as we made our way to the house. 

Now, I had no wish to bring such a party upon 
mademoiselle, so I begged them to wait in the 
passage while I went up alona This, with much 
laughter, they consented to do, and I ran up to my 
room, vowing to myself that I would not submit the 
little maid to the stare of so many eyes, and would 
get her out of the house. I stopped short as I 
crossed the threshold, glad if I could have beaten 
a retreat myself, for it was neither Mary Vane nor 
Julyan — though, as I said before, I had not thought 
(or au instant (hat the latter would Qom^ alone to 
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my lodgings — but Madame YenEtlini She sat in the 
Spanish leather chair by the table, a black lace head- 
dress hiding her hair and part of her face. She did 
not move on my entrance, and for a moment I stood 
silent before I remembered myself, and bowed. 

"Who are below?" she demanded abruptly, not 
returning my salutation. 

" My comrades, signorina," I answered. 

'' Let them remain there till I summon them," she 
said carelessly. "I shall look at these soldiers of 
fortime when I am ready.*' Then, changing her 
tone, she continued, slowly : " Captain Lally, do not 
go to the/^e on Christmas Eve." 

This was a great ball about to be held in the 
Palazzo Publico, and given by the citizens to the 
officers of the garrison. I bowed again. 

" Signorina, it seems to me that my actions are of 
some interest to strangers," I replied. " This, if kind, 
is also embarrassing. May I now inform these gentle- 
men that I am well able to look after my own aflfairs ? " 

She pushed back her veil a little from her face, 
and I heard the impatient clamour of my comrades' 
voices rise from the hall. 

"You have angered Captain Doria," she said 
ominously, " and Antonio, and may Girolino Palmieri, 
and you are a dead man if you do that." 

I smiled a little. " Is he so dangerous, madame ? " 

" He is a wolf I " she said. " Shall I tell you how 
you can make hiin your foe ? " 

" By turning a deaf ear to his prognostications." 

"By letting your eyes rest too long on that 
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English intriguante^ Mary Vane.*' The signorina 
looked at me with a sudden arresting gaze, and I 
gave a laugh. 

"I look where I like, madame, without waiting 

for any man's leave," I answered. "If her brother '* 

and paused, silenced by the singular expression that 
swept over the woman's face. For a few moments 
there was stillness in the room, and I heard the 
men's voices on the stair. Then she said quietly: 
" He is doomed." 

"By the members of the Missal Carolus?" I 
asked, meeting her eyes. 

She made no direct reply, looking at me steadily for 
some seconds. 

" You are safe from Messer Girolino," was all she 
said presently, and it seemed to me she had read 
something in my face that filled her with satisfaction. 
At the same moment the door opened, and, headed 
by Lynch, my comrades filed in. The signorina rose 
to her feet, leaving her face unveiled. They all 
paused a short way within the room, and I read their 
surprise in the sudden rigidity of their bodies. As 
to their faces, I was too angry to look beyond their 
sword-belts. I felt that I had brought a pretty 
hornet's nest about my head. 

But the signorina never lost her self-possession. 
" Welcome, gentlemen," she said, moving slowly to 
the door. " The young manhood of Ireland ! Great 
God ! but you are supple and slim, and some of you 
have beauty, and all of you have fortunes to make. 
Well, see that your swords are sharp, gentlemen of 
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the Irish Brigade. See that you serve the masters 
that pay you the highest. See that you sell your 
scruples to the bidder with most gold." 

I heard Lynch's voice. "Madame, Irish gentle- 
men allow a lady to say what she likes. We pardon 
words which on a man's lips would be a deadly insult." 

She paused, and her short, loud breathing was like 
the panting of a dog. "There is too much flesh 
about my heart," she said, " and a long speech tries 
me when I stand. Young man with the red hair, 
you are stupid and honest, and these things do not 
help us in the world. But there is the devil in you, 
too, dull as you look." 

"M. le Diable is a friend of yours, madame?" 
asked MacAuliffe of Dillon's, flippantly. 

Her eyes swooped upon my comrade. He bowed, 
smiling softly. 

"You are handsome," she said. "Great God! 
what a thing it is to be young! You are all like 
wine eflfervescing ! I could love you, though only 
three of you have beauty. But that matters little 
for a man if he is masterful, with the right words 
at the end of his tongue. The great Louis does not 
pay you enough, gallant sons of Ireland. You give 
him your blood for too low a price." 

In spite of the shortness of her breath she laughed 
gaily, and, beckoning to me, left the room. 

"Gerard," she whispered, as I stood by her side 
in the passage. I made no answer, and she raised 
her voice. " Listen, young fool 1 " she said sternly. 
^I came to warn you. I came to see what hold 
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the English girl had on your heart I warn you 
still, but Girolino will not want your lifa Antonio 
will But you may laugh at him if you take my 
hand. Farewell ! " 

I would have escorted her to the street, but she 
waved me back, and I returned to the room with a 
brazen front to meet the laughter and raillery await- 
ing me. 

There was not]iing now to be done but let my 
comrades know how I had made her acquaintance. 
Standing for five minutes in silence I let the 
missiles of their words fly round my head. Then, 
when their wit slackened, I told them of the chance 
that had thrown me in the woman's way ; giving 
them also in my disgust an account of Antonio 
and the Missal Carolus. But not one word did I 
say about Julyan MacMahon. And afterwards I 
reproached myself for this reticence, for had she 
not asked me to let any one of her blood know 
that she was friendless ; and Lynch's mother had 
been a MacMahon. 

The men listened with gay attention, all bfeing in 
too light and riotous a mood to attach any importance 
to the existence of the secret league ; as neither did 
I then, my mind still dwelling on Julyan's appeal. 

In fact, nearly every man in the garrison was 
seized with a levity and indifference to the future 
for which we were afterwards to pay. We strutted 
about the streets, lived softly, and forgot the hard- 
ships of war. There were .men amongst us, hardened 
campaigners, who drank, as it were, greedily of 
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pleasure, taking all that they could get as their 
right This was but one side of their lives, they 
knew ; the other — and it might be to-morrow — was 
to march far, ill -fed, ill -clothed, to be shot or 
charged by the foe; with the chance of falling 
mangled, yet breathing, under the rush of hundreds 
of hoofs. So bronzed and gaunt faces grew fat and 
careless, for wine was cheap and the signorinas were 
kind. Yet the majority of us lived on friendly terms 
with the citizens, and as yet no body wearing King 
Louis* uniform had been thrown up by the Po. 

Nevertheless, I knew — even without the woman's 
warning — that, for some reason, I had incurred the 
younger Gozzoli's hate, and that I might expect a 
third attempt on my life. And I said to myself 
that if I escaped that attack, that his life would be 
given to me. I found, by enquiry, that it was not 
generally known that he was in the city, as some 
years before he had had to fly it for debt ; and I 
was told that if his creditors learnt that he had 
returned they would procure his arrest. His brother 
was spoken of with .some respect as a man whose 
leaning towards the Spanish interests had won him 
the confidence of the Governor. This statement 
strengthened my belief that he wad not a member 
of the secret society. Madame Venalini's warning 
I meant to disregard. For some reason she was in 
league with Girolino, and I disliked the man — judg- 
ing him to be a knave — almost as much as I did 
Antonio. 

So^ Qn Christmas Eve, I went to the Palazzo 
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Publico. The great brass gates had been thrown 
open, and, going up the steps, I entered the ante- 
chamber. The French officers, in blue and white 
and green uniforms were clinking hither and 
thither, taking measure of the ladies, and paying 
Gallic compliments to those whom they knew. 
Neither were the officers of the Irish Brigade 
behindhand in the same gay love -making, and 
their red coats were to be seen not far from the 
owners of sparkling eyes and smiling lips. From 
this apartment I passed into a second room in 
the hope that I should meet Julyan. Many of 
the guests wore dominoes and masks ; and I moved 
about in the throng, addressing in turn several 
women thus disguised. But all were strangers, as 
their voices proved, and I bowed myself away from 
each. Then I spoke to two or three stout ladies 
thinking that they might be Madame Yenalini, 
meaning to learn from her whether Julyan weife 
present. But here, too, I was unsuccessful, and, 
somewhat chagrined, I turned aside to leave the 
room. At the same moment a hand was laid on 
my shoulder, and looking round I saw a man in 
a blue velvet coat, wearing a curious grey vizard. 
He raised the latter for a moment, and showed 
the face of Vane. Madame Yenalini's words that 
he was doomed flashed to my mind, and I deter- 
mined to put him on his guard. 

"Captain Lally," he said, "will you step aside 
with me to that window?" 

He pointed to one leading on a balcony^ where 
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the magistrates harangued the citizens when there 
was any change in the municipal laws, or when 
anything of importance to the town had occurred. 
He strode towards it, as if expecting me to follow, 
and I went, wondering what he had to say. 

We passed behind a group of masked ladies and 
gentlemen, and paused on the balcony which was 
raised upon wide arches. A cold moon whitened 
the roofs of the houses, lighting up one side of the 
great Torazzo. In spite of the cold, groups of 
beggars and idlers had gathered before the Palazzo, 
and a guard, drawn from de Praslin's cavalry, told 
that the Marshal had arrived. The men lounged on 
their horses, the moonlight striking ice-blue gleams 
from their cuirasses and arms. 

I looked at Vane, who stood for a minute in 
silence, his grey mask giving him a grotesque 
appearance. Then he pointed to the Torazzo and 
the great Cathedral. 

"In those signs yonder are to be told our fate," 
he said. " Mine is linked with the Stuarts, and with 
them I shall live or die. Captain Lally, we have a 
project in hand, and our friends in England and 
Scotland are ready to help us. The present Ministry, 
too, is favourable, and the Prince of Orange has 
sickened the nation by surrounding himself by his 
own countrymen. The Irish Brigade may shortly 
sail for England, bringing our king back to his 
own. In the meantime, we want oflBcers of courage 
to land in Scotland to gather the Highlandftts, and 
teach them some of the discipline of armies. Are 
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any of the Irish Brigade ready to volunteer for this 
service?" 

There were many of us, I knew, who would leap 
at the chance, glad to bring back the king. I felt 
my own blood stir at the thought, but I kept silent 
for a few moments. 

"Should we be called upon, we will give our 
swords to King James," I said, " but we must have 
some warranty from his Majesty before we venture 
as emissaries in the Highlands." 

"Ton are prudent for an Irishman," he replied, 
with a'' slight sneer, and then, with a rapid change 
of manner, added : " Captain Lally, some nights ago 
I refused to break my oath, making a reservation 
that I could only do so in the cause of the king. 
Meet me to-morrow night by the Mossa Gate, and 
I will explain to you the object of the Missal 
Carolus. But I shall do so, expecting that you will 
show a more active interest in his Majesty's aflfairs." 

These words reminded me of Vane's danger ; and 
I told him that I had been warned by one whom I 
believed was in the secrets of the society that his 
death had been determined upon. He listened to 
me in silence, and took his mask from his face. 

" I have no fear of the rufiBan Antonio," he said, 
with disdain. "And if he should be here in this 
room he shall see that I do not mind his threats. 
He is in my power, and he knows it" 

He raised his voice, and looked back into the ball- 
room, his glance sweeping over two of the masked 
persons who alone of their party had remained near 
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the window. They were men, and one figure so 
resembled that of Cozzoli that, as my eyes fell on 
it, my fingers gripped the hilt of my sword. Vane, 
I fancy, recognised it too, for he looked resolutely 
at the man for a few moments before he turned 
again to me. 

"The despatch you carried, Captain Lally," he 
said, gravely, " would have been of great importance 
in our hands a month ago. We should have given 
it to Eugene under conditions. No doubt it was 
a dangerous game, for the friendship of France is 
as necessary to us as the friendship of Austria. But 
political intrigues are the security of kingdoms. 
However, the Emperor made a league with the 
Prince of Orange, and our plot was overthrown." 
He paused, and then went on. "It was known 
amongst the Jacobites that you were a young man 
with a fortune to make, suddenly thrust into a 
position that gave you opportunities. My Lord 
Perth and others believed Providence had given 
them the instrument they sought. However, we 
made a mistake." 

He bowed with dignity, and repeating, "To- 
morrow night at the Mossa Gate," left the balcony, 
passing the men with uncovered face. 

They appeared to take no notice of him, but, as 
he disappeared in the crowd, they separated, one 
going towards the door leading to the ante-chamber, 
the other mingling with the dancers. I followed the 
former, for I was sure he was Antonio. He must 
hav^ soon seen he was dogged, for he whispered 
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something to a gentleman wearing a mask, who at 
once advanced to meet me. There was a martial 
air about this newcomer that seemed to me familiar. 

"Sir/' he said, ''the Signorina Julyan has sent 
you a message." 

The words brought me to a standstill; but the 
next second I knew he was playing me a trick. 

^ And chosen you, Captain Dona, as her 
messenger ? " 

He paused before he answered, with a light laugh : 
"And why not? You saw she preferred me to 
Cozzoli." 

I moved on without replying; but he had suc- 
ceeded in his object, and Cozzoli was no longer in 
sight. I searched from room to room but did not 
come across him again. Then I sought for Dona, 
but he, too, had disappeared. 

Four hours later I left the Palazzo, accompanied 
by Lynch, who had to mount guard at the Po Gate 
in the morning. The stars still blazed, now green, 
now gold, in the deep blue sky of the winter night 
Late though the hour was, many people paraded the 
streets or filled the churches to look at the Bambino. 
Eoystering parties of men passed by, laughing and 
singing, ready for any adventure. But our uniform 
never failed to secure respect, for military retribution 
was swift under a French MarshaFs rule, and not 
many dared to forget that we served the greatest 
king in Europe. 

I drew Lynch towards the street where Vane and 
his sister lived and Messer Girolino searched the 
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stars. The signorina's words regarding Vane kept 
recurring with strange insistence to my mind. 
Though I had defied her warning, and had been 
unmolested, Vane appeared in my thoughts as a 
man standing under a suspended sword. This im- 
pression was due, no doubt, to the attempt I had 
seen made on his life in the inn. I might have 
regarded my own position in a similar light if I 
had allowed myself to reflect on the matter; but 
with the blood young in my veins, and the uplift 
of pride that I felt as one of the Irish Brigade, I 
scorned Cozzoli and his murderous attacks. 

But that the man was a deadly foe, and able to 
carry out a threat, was brought home to me a minute 
later, for, as we looked down the street, we saw a 
figure stretche4 across the causeway, whose attitude, 
as well as the black pool by his side, told that a 
tragedy had occurred. The sight sent us with speed 
towards the body, and at the same time a light came 
flickering up from the other end of the road, giving 
fitful and grotesque glimpses of a number of dark 
forms. A loud voice calling on us to halt told that 
the watch was approaching, and, leaving Lynch to 
answer the challenge, I bent over the body, and met 
the frozen stare of the eyes I had first seen in the 
king's bed-chamber. Vane's doom had fallen on him 
swift and sure, and this sudden meeting with the 
man whom I had warned a few hours before killed 
my indifference with a stroke. Antonio had proved 
his ability to execute his vengeance, but I saw 

behind his hand another power. Tt was not Cozzoli 

I 
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alone, but a number of men banded together for 
some purpose who had decreed Vane's death. He 
held their secret, and they had destroyed him. And 
in the meshes of this cursed conspiracy two women 
had become entangled by some ill trick of fortune. 
That one was a victim, and not a conspirator, I could 
have staked my life ! 

As I stood silent, seeing those two faces against 
this background of blood, the watch came up. Their 
officer's tone took a more civil note as the man 
recognised our coats. One of his men had seen the 
assassins set upon Vane, and, fearing to go alone 
to his aid, had run back to the watch-house to 
summon his comrades. Lynch's comment (rounded 
by oaths in three tongues) upon hearing of this 
desertion, made the captain of the watch turn 
fiercely upon his subordinate ; and after I had given 
Yane's name, and such information as I cared to 
impart, the men raised the body and took it away. 
The unpleasant duty of telling the little maid of 
her brother's fate fell upon our shoulders, and as 
the watch tramped noisily towards tiie square, Lynch 
and I went to the house where Vane had lodged. 

Near the door I recalled the girl's whispered fear 
and warning, and wondered if Girolino had taught 
her the words. My glance turned to Lynch, and, as 
I saw his face in the vague gleam of fading stars, 
a sudden and imperative duty sprang to my mind. 
As his friend and comrade it was right that I should 
tell him that moment — so pressing from some un- 
formed thought did the duty appear — ^that the 
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murdered man's sister was the girl who had tricked 
me, and all but stolen M. Chamillard's despatch. 
The words were forming on my lips when the door 
opened, and Jael, with grey face and eyes like 
gleaming points, stood in the entrance. Stretching 
out her hand she pointed up the street, and asked, 
in a voice full of wrath and grief, what we had 
done with her master. 

•* Where have they taken the body ? Where have 
they taken the king's soldier ? " she cried. 

"To the Town Hall," I answered. "Then you 
saw him struck down ? " 

"I saw him from the balcony as they fell upon 
him. May God doom them to hell ! " 

" And his sister ? Have you told her ? Does 
she know ? " 

Her eyes leaped in sudden surprise to my face. 
" His sister I " her voice sank. 

My glance searched the gloom behind her to see 
if any form — Girolino's, perhaps — ^hovered near. For 
a moment I saw nothing, then suddenly Lynch 
called out, and, like a white moth, Mary Vane 
flitted out of the darkness, wringing her hands. 

"0 my God!" she said, "my God!" and 
stumbled forward. Before I could move to arrest 
her fall, Lynch had caught her in his arms. I 
heard her murmur something as her eyes closed. 

"Lally," he said in amazement, "Lally, this 
child — ^this lady says that the man was her husband. 
Mademoiselle — ^madame, how can I help you?" 

There was a noise of a flint being struck, and the 
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next second the feeble light of a wick threw a pale 
beam across the girl's faca A qnlTer ran roand 
her lips, and as I saw her eves open and meet my 
comrade's gaze, I remembered mj arrested commoni- 
cation. 

"Sir, yon cannot help me," she said, and drew 
herself away from his support. We watched her in 
silence as she turned and went, sobbing, to the 
stairs, her long hair hanging down her white robe. 

** Was she married ? " I asked, looking at JaeL 

"Ay, that she was, child of fifteen that she 
is! Ah, the weary, weary day that took her to 
St Germain ! " 

" Can we do anjrthing ? " said Lynch, slowly. 

"Nothing," answered the woman, "nothing. I 
have been with her since she was bom, and, (}od 
and the sweet Virgin helping, I will take her back 
to Northumberland." 

"There is another lodger here," I said, *the 
gentleman who occupies that room yonder." 

" He will not trouble her while I have a knife," 
she said, menacingly. 

1 took Lynches arm, and drew him into the street 
We walked up it without a word, and entered the 
Square. Over the roofs of the houses the Torazzo 
thrust itself into the night, its great clock carrying 
the secrets of my destiny and his — ^at least, so the 
murdered man had believed. 
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WE parted in the Square with but few words. 
Though I remembered my intention to tell 
him that Mary Yane had all but been my ruin, the 
necessity to make such a communication did not 
appear as pressing as before. Lynch had been 
silent also, save for a remark that it was un- 
necessary caution to post an officer's guard at the 
Mossa Gate. 

On leaving him I went at once to O'Mahony's 
lodgings, which were in a street oflf the little Square. 
He had just returned from the Palazzo Publico, and 
was writing a letter as I came in. My face must 
have told him that something important had 
happened, for he put down his pen, and, folding his 
arms on the table, looked at me with interest 

"What is it? "he asked. 

" A murder," I said. " Vane, the Englishman, has 
been killed by Cozzoli. He was the man who tried 
to get my despatch." 

The major-commandant's blue eyes widened 
and grew bright as steel. "What else?" he de- 
manded. 
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So there and then I told him about Cozzoli and 
the League of the Missal Carolos, the attempt on 
Vane's life in the hosteria, the dinner at the rector's 
house, but the name of Julyan MacMahon did not 
pass my lips. 

He rose alertly to his feet. * We must go to the 
Marshal," he said briskly. " I do not like your story, 
Lally. Eugene is only six leagues away." 

I nodded, and we went into the street ; the dawn 
was creeping over the sky, like a censor lit in the 
east We hurried along without speaking till we 
reached the fine house where the Marshal lodged. 
There we learned he had just returned from the 
Palazzo Publico, accompanied by General de Revel 
and the Governor, Don Diego de la ConchcL His 
Excellency was engaged, the servant said. 

"Tell him," said 0*Mahony, "that the commandant 
of the Regiment of Dillon has something of importance 
to communicate." 

The fellow slouched away, and presently returned 
and led us into an ante-chamber, where two aides- 
de-camp were yawning over a game of cards. They 
were men whom I knew, and they paused to question 
us about our sudden activity. 

"Tou will find out presently," I laughed, "So 
order your horses, messieurs." 

"Ah ! Eugene is asleep at Ostiano," they yawned. 
"He has not recovered his defeat at ChiarL" 

This was mere boasting, for we had failed to carry 
the Prince's entrenchments in October, and I told 
them so, but they shrugged their shoulders. 
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"He is sleeping with his eyes open," ohs«rved 
O'Mahony, " as we shall learn later on." 

One of them rose with a laugh, and announced us 
to the Marshal. He was sitting at a table with De 
Eevel, the Spanish Governor, and one other, with 
wine and cards before them. His thin, sallow face 
was flushed, and it seemed to me that the major- 
commandant had come at a wrong moment. But 
whether a man were drunk or sober was nothing to 
O'Mahony when he had a duty to perform. So he 
stepped forward and saluted, but the Marshal made 
us wait tUl his game was over. 

Then Villaroy peered at us from between the 
curls of his periwig out of his close-set eyes. 
" What have you to report, Major O'Mahony ? " he 
asked. 

The major told his story briefly, but without 
omitting a detail, expressing his opinion that the 
secret society of the Missal Carolus was an Austrian 
intrigue, the very name " Carolus " being the same 
as that of the Archduke Charles, the rival candidate 
to the Spanish throne. 

The Marshal listened with more attention than I 
had expected. He turned at the conclusion of the 
report to Don Diego, and asked him how he regarded 
the story, and whether it were likely that certain 
disaffected persons in the city could have banded 
themselves against his Majesty, Bang Philip. 

Don Diego was a handsome, easy-going man, not 
lacking in courage, as he afterwards showed, and he 
listened with a smile. The brave commandant of 
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the Begiment of Dillon bad exaggerated the danger 
of the situation, he replied. These secret societies 
were as common among the Italians as the gnats 
and mosquitoes — eanzale and papatasse — are about 
Mantua. In his experience they merely dealt 
with local interests, or avenged private quarrels. 
As to the man, Antonio Gozzoli, he had had to fly 
the city some years before for debt, and he should 
now order his arrest both on suspicion of the murder 
and for the sums he owed. Father Cozzoli, on the 
other hand, was much respected in Cremona, and it 
would appear from the conversation . reported by 
Captain Lally, that he had attached no secret 
meaning to the Missal, regarding it as what it was, 
an ancient work of art. Without doubt, this story 
was that of the mouse and the mountain. 

"But, your Excellency the Governor," said 
O'Mahony, "we know Prince Eugene's dash and 
enterprise, and this mouse may prove a lion." 

"M. le Commandant!" exclaimed De Revel, 
who had thrummed his fingers on the table 
while O'Mahony spoke, "M. le Commandant, the 
French army knows how to deal with Prince 
Eugene." 

Don Diego smiled, but Villaroy seemed struck by 
the major's remark. "You will see that a strong 
force patrols the road to Ostiano," he said to De 
Kevel ; and, turning to O'Mahony, commended him 
for reporting the story, adding, however, that it had 
no political significance. 

This was our dismissal, and we saluted and left 
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the Toom. The aides-de-camp rallied us on our fear 
of a surprise, for, as the door had been left ajar, 
they had overheard O'Mahony's report. For myself, 
I felt that we had exaggerated the danger, and that 
Don Diego, whose experience in Italian affairs none 
of us doubted, must be right. 

" Well, messieurs, be ready should it come," said 
O'Mahony coolly, and we left the light-hearted 
scoffers to their game. But as we entered the street 
I heard him mutter : " It will be a bloody lesson yet, 
God take us through!" 

But my spirit was answering to the daylight 
The suspicions of the past hours had left me like 
bats flitting to their eaves before the dawn. I felt 
sleepy, indifferent, careless. Antonio aud his rufiBans 
dwindled from portentous, menacing forms to ordinary 
vulgar murderers. I began to wonder whether Julyan 
would say her prayers in the Church of Santa Maria 
Nueva. I thought of Mary Vane, and again said 
to myself that it would interest Lynch to know that 
she had been her husband's accomplice. And all 
the time O'Mahony walked in silence by my side, 
while the bells rang out in joy from church after 
church at the birth of the Holy Child. The sun 
was springing into a clear, cold sky; monks and 
friars in white and brown were hurrying by ; beggars 
were stirring out of court and alley ; and veiled 
women passed swiftly on their way to service, with 
long beads swinging at their sides. Suddenly I 
found that we, too, had drawn near a church ; and 
as I saw the golden light break along the ramparts, 
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and strike the stained window of the building, I 
knew O'Mahony had led me whither my thoughts 
had already flown. 

" We will say a prayer," he said, and we went in 
and knelt by one of the arches. A priest was chant- 
ing before the altar, but I did not know him. The 
Bambino lay in the manger ; a bright jewelled star 
hung over its head against a background of shadows. 
I felt in an instant suddenly alert, and my eyes 
wandered around. Before long they were arrested 
by sight of the figure I sought As the girl stood 
upright, and came slowly up the aisle, I rose to my 
feet. She passed O'Mahony, who still knelt, and, 
going to a side door, left the church. 

A few seconds brought me to the exit, but the 
man who stood before it told me that it was a private 
entrance to the rector's house, and that I might not 
pass, frowning when I offered gold. I turned, and, 
leaving the church, went into the open air. It 
seemed to me that the girl had called my name ; yet, 
in reality, she had never looked in my direction. 

I knocked at the priest's door, and the boy peeped 
out. He gave one startled stare, then slammed the 
door in my face. I knocked again, but there was 
no sign of life within, so I returned reluctantly to 
the church. O'Mahony stood with his hands behind 
his back, looking at a fresco on the walL 

"We shall now. go to quarters," he said; and I 
swung round without a word and walked by his side 
from the church. The winter sun seemed to smite 
my eyes ; I felt angry, blinded, strangely moved. 
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"She is handsome," said O'Mahony presently. 
"Yes, she is handsome. But, Gerard, my lad, the 
Brigade must not lose you." 

I hung my head doggedly, but said nothing. His 
voice carried the same cool ring as he went on. 

"Cozzoli believes you know the secrets of his 
society, and one day you will be let into that house 
and you'll be killed. He means that Vane's fate 
shall be yours, and the girl is the decoy." 

In a moment a fierce, unreasoning passion seized 
me. I stood and faced O'Mahony, then struck him 
with my hand across the mouth. 

For some seconds he kept silent, looking me 
straight in the eyes. 

" Go to your lodgings," he said at last, in a hard, 
decisive tone. "Go, and consider yourself under 
arrest." 

Without a word I turned and left him, and, turn- 
ing into a narrow street, went with hurried steps to 
my quarters. As I entered my room I remembered 
for the first time in my wrath that my career 
was ruined. Not even the influence of my cousin, 
Arthur Dillon, could save me from a court- 
martial. 

Yet that knowledge in my overpowering anger did 
not dismay me. I sat with black face, sleep driven 
from my eyes, and brooded over what had happened. 
Owen had laid breakfast on the table, but I did not 
touch it. 

About noon I heard a step on the stairs, and the 
door opened to admit the major-commandank I 
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rose to my feet, grimly saluting, and tendered him 
my sword. He stood still, with folded arms, and 
looked at me for a few moments in silence. 

" You can re-fasten your sword," he said quietly. 
" And, Lally, don't be such a damned fool again." 

I felt my wrath ebb. " If you wish for a duel ^ 

I began, but the cool, open look on his face arrested 
Itiy sentence. 

" I do not challenge you," he answered, " instead, 
I forget what you have done. I have been mad, 
too," he added slowly. " They send us mad — some- 
times." 

I looked straight into his eyes, my blood hot again. 
^' I demand that you apologise for calling the lady a 
decoy — or, by God ! I challenge you ! " I exclaimed. 

He made no answer, and walked to the window. 
Presently he turned, and, sinking into the great 
Spanish leather chair, leant back, with both hands 
clasped on the hilt of his sword. 

" Have you any of that Chianti left that the fat 
burgess sent the Brigade?" he asked carelessly. 
" Ah, your share has gone ! I might have guessed it 
— ^you young men will never economise. Gerard, I 
regret that I misnamed the lady." 

There was a look both sympathetic and ironical 
on his face, and something that was stem also. 

"I accept your apology, sir," I replied. "The 
lady is honest." 

" I will take your word for it," he answered, " but 
her house is not. Indeed, it is dangerous. As your 
superior officer, I require your promise that you will 
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not go near it again for a week, otherwise I shall be 
forced to put you under arrest " 

I looked doggedly away. " Then, Major O'Mahony, 
you must put me under arrest." 

"Lally," and his tone took a ring of friendship, 
" do not be a fool ! I only keep you from that house 
till Cozzoli is secured. He is more dangerous than 
a mad dog. He has two very strong reasons for 
killing you — one, that he thinks you know his 
secrets ; the other, that you are a rival." 

" The girl is friendless ; she is in the power of the 
Cozzoli," I muttered. 

" She has told you this ? " O'Mahony's tone sent 
my eyes to his face. The expression that flitted 
across it was eloquent with his thoughts, and I 
cursed him and his suspicion in my heart. He rose 
and moved towards the door. "I have warned 
you," he said, " and I have done my duty — all but 
that of putting you under arrest." 

"Major," I cried out, "I thank you for your 
generosity and forbearance. I deeply regret, and now 
apologise, for having struck my superior ofiBcer. I 
meant only to strike the man who had insulted my 
country vf Oman." 

He threw me a look across his shoulder. "The 
superior officer has pardoned your crime," he 
answered. "The man, together with the officer, 
thinks you a reckless, obstinate young fool." 

He opened the door and Left the room, and I 
heard him go out of the house. In my hot in- 
gratitude I cursed him again for a croaking meddler. 
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Then I banished his warning from my mind, and, as 
I walked up and down the room, wondered what 
had led him to think I was in love with Julyan 
MacMahon. The girl, I said to myself, had neither 
captured my heart nor my senses. She had but ap- 
pealed to that chivalry which a man feels in his 
twenties, and sometimes, but rarely, retains to old 
age. Her position in the hands of the Cozzoli, her 
fears, her courage, her pride, and — ^yes — her beauty 
had stirred the manhood in me, and my sword 
fidgeted in my scabbard. There had been despair in 
her face that morning. Perhaps the worst had 
already happened. 

I drank a draught of wine at that fear, and took a 
few mouthfuls of food. Then I buckled on my 
sword, looked at my pistols, and left the room. 
Owen stood in the passage below, with the landlord's 
pretty daughter smiling on the threshold behind 
him. 

"Can I go with your honour?" he asked in 
Gaelic. ** I confessed this morning, and there's not 
a speck on my conscience — clean and fresh I am — 
but. Mother of Mercy! sir, that colleen there will 
be coaxing lies out of me presently if I didn't fly 
from the house." 

I told him to go to the devil, and, seeing beyond 
the smiling girl the well-laden table and an empty 
glass, guessed that before the day was over his 
conscience would have returned by swiftly deepening 
shades to its normal blackness again. 

The streets were full of idlers as I crossed the 
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city. Drunken soldiers of the garrison staggered 
towards me, some waving bottles, others trying to 
grasp my hand, or pat me on the back as one of 
" les brave Irlandois" till their more sober comrades 
dragged them away. Here and there I saw the red 
coats of my own lads mingling with the crowd, and 
from their Irish throats went up songs and shouts in 
Gaelic that made the lazzaroni wonder if the northern 
devils were let loose upon the land. 

When I reached the rector's house there was no 
sign of life at the windows; even the tide of 
mummers and merry-makers had rolled away from 
this street to the squares and wider thoroughfares. 
On entering the church I found some women 
kneeling before the Bambino, and not far from 
the guarded door I saw the figure of Madame 
Venalini 

I drew back as sharply from the sight as though I 
had seen a snake. But the woman had looked round 
at the ring of my sword, and her loose lips trembled. 
With an imperious gesture, she beckoned me for- 
ward. By the time I had reached her side she had 
risen to her feet. 

" You are an ardent worshipper,*' she said in a low 
tone. "Is it power or beauty that brings you to 
your death?" 

** Whichever you like, signorina," I answered with 
indifference. 

*'Do not be a fool," she said sharply. ** Grasp 
power, then you can buy beauty. It will be either 
death or power for you if you enter that house." 
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*' Are the scales so balanced, madame ?" I replied. 
'^Then I will go and look at them." 

I laid a hand on the door, and she smiled. ^I 
love your foolhardiness," she said ; " but if you would 
keep your life you must have wisdom by your side, 
so I will be your guida" 

She put a key in the lock, and, turning it, opened 
the door. We passed through, the woman leading 
the way down a long, narrow passage, cold as a vault, 
to a second door. This she pushed back, and lo ! we 
were in the oratory. Beyond it I could see the little 
room where Julyan and I had hidden. Madame 
Venalini etood for a few moments panting by my 
sida 

"What did you leave in Ireland I" she said at 
last, abruptly. 

"The best part of my heart, madama" 

"You lie like a man!" she answered with con- 
tempt. "Men never part with their hearts." 

" I carried away hope," I said, " for that has never 
been killed in Ireland." 

" Who has your forefathers' lands, signor ? " 

" Some English adventurer, madame, or one of the 
Prince of Orange's minions." 

" Then, they are lost to your race, so you must win 
lands and honours here. If you give your fate into 
my keeping I shall make you a count of the empire." 

I thought of Messer Girolino and smiled, but I 
was thinking more deeply of Julyan. Then it flashed 
across me that I was a soldier, in the service of 
France. 
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"The empire and I are foes," I said lightly. "I 
must wait for King Louis's accolade." 

She made no reply, and, on my going towards the 
hall, followed me thence. At the foot <A the stair I 
halted, and let her take the lead. We went in 
silence up the steps and into the living room. The 
apartment was empty, and I looked round in vain 
for some sign of Julyan. 

With a rolling gait the signorina crossed the 
room, and opened a sandalwood casket. Drawing 
out a magnificent emerald necklace, she held it 
towards me. "This is yours," she said, "and all 
the jewels here when you put your fate in my 
hands." 

Before I could reply we both heard footsteps 
ascending the stairs, and she dropped the necklace 
into the casket, closing it softly. 

" Go behind the screen," she whispered, pointing 
with a swift gesture to one hung with damask near. 
" It is my good brother, the rector. He must not see 
you." 

I hesitated, and her gesture grew more imperious. 
Then, as I stepped behind the screen, I heard the 
priest enter. 

I caught the rustle of the woman's skirts, and her 
husky whisper in her brother's ear. " Speak low," 
she said, " Julyan is in the next room." 

"I do not care," he answered sternly. "Maria 

Antonio must not enter this house till ^" his voice 

sank. 

" Well, God 1 how can I help it ? " she answered 

K 
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irritably. ^How can I help it? He comes to see 
the girl?" 

''The girl must go to him. Great causes have 
been lost through women — they are fools or 
temptresses. Any day Doria may warn her uncle. 
I will marry them at once, and let him take her 
away." 

I moved suddenly, but Madame Yenalini had 
drawn her brother to the door, and, whispering 
together, I heard them go out. As soon as it had 
closed upon them I left the screen and crossed the 
room. 

''Mademoiselle," I said, knocking at the inner 
door, " if you are within, answer ma I have come 
to help you." 

It opened instantly, and Julyan stood on the thres- 
hold. She looked beyond me, with a deep colour in 
her faca I took her hand and kissed it. 

" You cannot help me," she said, withdrawing it 
from my grasp. " I have changed my mind." 

" They — they are going to marry you to Cozzoli ! " 
I exclaimed. " Is that your will ? " 

Her lips parted and her eyes darkened. ''My 
will is to kill him!" she said. 

'*For days I have waited for your signal, 
mademoiselle — for days. When may I help you ? " 

The colour on her face deepened, and she looked 
down. 

" Not now, or ever," she answered. 

" But, mademoiselle ^" 

"You are an acquaintance but thrice met,** she 
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continued, speaking with an effort "Sir, I thank 
you from my heart for all your kindness — but I 
cannot accept your aid." 

" Ah ! you do not trust me," I exclaimed, deeply 
chagrined. 

"I am indeed grateful," she said, lowering her 
voice, her face beautiful in its diffidence. " God will 
show me a way by which to escape." 

To me it seemed that Providence had made me 
the way, and that this access of modesty was a 
turning aside from a heaven-sent deliverance. 

" I must inform you, mademoiselle," I said a little 
stiffly " that Antonio Cozzoli is about to be arrested 
for murder. Ten minutes ago I heard his brother 
say he would marry you to him. Now, it is my 
intention to inform the city authorities of this, and 
have an armed force sent to search the house. Thus 
I shall help you in spite of yourself." 

"The watch has been here already," she said 
hurriedly, "but Antonio has fled from the city. 
Father Cozzoli is respected, and the magistrates 
will not search his house again." 

" But, mademoiselle, he is to be summoned hither 
to marry you. What can you do against their 
power ? " 

Our eyes met for a moment. " There is Captain 
Doria," she said, as hers suddenly drooped. 

A pang of jealousy seized me. "He may be an 
older friend than I am, mademoiselle," I said coldly, 
" but he, as well as Antonio, is a member of the 
Missal Carolus." 
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I saw her start a little, and her face grow white. 

" It is a league of assassins," I continued, ** and what 
they may have told you of it is a lie, for they dare not 
tell you the truth." 

She raised her head suddenly. A look I could 
not interpret sprang into her eyes. It seemed as if 
words trembled on her lips, but that something kept 
them back. 

The door leading on the stair opened noisily at 
that moment, and sent our gaze towards it. Madame 
Venalini stood within the room. Her eyes glittered 
as they fell upon Julyan. She came slowly forward, 
twining her fingers together. With a look of disdain 
Julyan drew back ; for one moment she glanced at 
me, then re-entered the room and closed the door. 

"Yon must leave the house," said Madame 
Venalini; "you must leave it, for you are in 
danger." 

I thought she referred to the presence of Antonio, 
and I replied that I had no fear of her brother. She 
was silent for a second or two, then pointed to 
the casket: "All these jewels shall be yours," she 
said impressively, "if you will be guided by my 
advice." She motioned me hastily to the door. 
" Go down the stair, but do not return to the street 
by the church," she added. " The boy will open the 
door leading on the street." 

"But, madame, you have not given me your 
advice." 

"Sapristi!" she said, and her eyes looked me 
through. "Are you fool enough to think the girl 
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inside worth risking your life for? But no! 
Ambition is better than women, and I see in your 
eyes that you know it. You will take my hand and 
climb to power. But now you must go, for you are 
within an ace of your death.'* 

I laughed aloud, for even if Antonio tried to kill 
me in his brother's house I was armed and could 
defend myself. But the woman caught my hand, 
and there was something that was so ominous and 
imperious, and even full of terror, in her manner, 
that I was constrained to obey. 

She moved with surprising swiftness to the door, 
and, pointing to the stair, whispered : " Fly ! The boy 
is in the hall. Tell him the signorina orders him to 
open the door." 

I had gone but a few steps from her side when 
Father Cozzoli came up the stair. As his uplifted 
eyes met my gaze they seemed to dilate as a cat's does 
when the animal sees its prey. A low, gasping cry 
broke from the signorina. I looked back to find her 
face grey with fear. The next second she re- 
covered herself; a ^low smile crept round her 
lips. 

" Gionantonio ! " she called, in a strong, steady 
voice, " brother Gionantonio, Captain Lally came to 
see me, and we have talked this hour of emeralds, 
women, wealth, and power. He will come to see me 
again." 

His upward gaze shifted to the woman ; his lips 
looked as if about to issue a command. I felt as 
though ^ cold wind passed my face, icy a$ death, ai^d 
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died off down the corridor. Then I saw his eyes 
torn slowly towards me again, and his voice rang 
geniaUy in my ear. 

" Why have you not been to my house before ? " 
he said, holding out his hand. ^The duties of a 
soldier — ^have they detained you ? Come now to my 
guest-room and taste my Tokay, Austrian wine 
though it is." 

I looked back once more at the signorina. Her 
great sloe-like eyes wore a look I could not read. 
She drew back slowly within the room till I could 
not see her from where I stood. When I turned 
again to the rector his face was lit up by a genial 
smile. 

*' Come down, signer," he said, and beckoned. I 
obeyed, and was midway on the stair when the 
tramp of feet sent my eyes to the halL Eight 
sturdy-looking men, dressed like peasants, had filed 
out of the oratory, and were crossing the tiled floor. 
They drew up with precision on seeing the rector, 
each man touching his cap. 

He fixed his eyes on my face. ** These poor men," 
he said, " are peasants whom I have been confessing, 
and as they have come from a distance I have 
ordered that they should be given food." 

He waved his hand towards the party, and the 
men moved on, disappearing one by one through a door 
opposite to the oratory. My eyes lingered on them 
till the last man had gone. 

" Good, simple, honest souls," he continued. " Good 
husbands, good fathers, these poor men of Lombardy." 
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I made no answer. Each man had looked as if he 
knew better how to carry a musket than to dress a 
vineyard or drive a yoke of oxen. 

We went to the hall ; but I excused myself from 
entering the guest-room. I was burning to send the 
watch to the house and have Antonio arrested. 
The rector accompanied me to the door, polite and 
genial to the last. Yet I sent up a prayer in thank- 
fulness to Heaven as I stepped into the street. 
Whether the woman had been right or wrong, I felt 
that an atmosphere of danger hung round the house. 
The knowledge that Julyan was in peril sent the 
blood pounding through my veins ; and I marvelled 
again at the uncertainty of women, regretting the 
foolish diffidence that held her back from accepting 
my aid. She had spoken of Doria ; the rector, too, 
had referred to him, had seemed to fear his inter- 
ference with some plan. Yet, why should this 
reckless soldier — a hardened campaigner — win her 
confidence when I had failed? He was Antonio's 
accomplice, and not fit to touch her hand. 

Angry and troubled I went to the Palazzo Publico 
and asked an audience of the chief magistrate. By 
means of a threat tempered by a bribe I was allowed 
to enter his worship's private room. I found him 
with two of his confHres^ merry and full of wine. 
They listened with fatuous faces to my story that 
Antonio was about to return to his brother's house. 
After a few inept questions, they promised, in stutter- 
ing tones, to keep their eyes upon the street, and I left 
them in disgust. For a moment I turned and looked 
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towards Don Diego's palazzo, but I thought of his 
cavalier reception of O'Mahony's report^ and knew 
it would be useless to seek his aid. Every other man 
who held a position in the city was either sunk in 
revels, or sleeping off the effect of the wines taken at , 
the balL There was but one course left I myself 
must return to the house, and with my own sword 
prevent Antonio's entrancd. So I crossed the city 
again, and took up my guard on the steps of the 
church, while sleep dragged at my eyes. Night fell, 
and I saw lights twinkle in the windows of the house, 
and then go out. The hours passed on, but no figure 
approached the door. To reach the entrance by the 
church Antonio would have to pass my post Across 
th& silence of the street came the distant noise of 
the revellers in the great thoroughfares of the city. 
Once or twice I dozed, waking each time with a start, 
cursing myself for my weariness. After the clock of 
the Duoma had struck one a noise near by aroused my 
flagging attention, and I stood erect. It was a dull, 
subterranean sound, as of blows struck underground. 
I listened for a time, unable to guess from what cause 
it sprang. Then it ceased, and sleep fell on me 
again. I seemed to stand by a forge and count the 
blows struck by an invisible hand upon an invisible 
anviL A minute later, as it appeared, the call of a 
bugle from one of the French regiments quartered 
near sent me awake and alert to my feet. 

The rector's house was veiled in the dark grey of 
the dawn, and I started with a sense of horror at my 
own careless watch. A white, ghost-Uke figure glided 
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towards me from the shadows, and paused for a 
moment by my side. It was a Dominican, and as I 
looked at his face I saw it was Julyan's confessor, 
Fra Tommaso, a man of high character, and the 
friend of the poor. 

'' She whom you watch is safe," he said in quiet 
tones. ''ITot yet for a while will Antonio dare to 
enter the city." 

He passed on as I would have detained him ; and 
with a lightened heart I turned and went to my 
lodgings. 



IX. 



THIS assurance of Julyan's safety calmed my 
fears, but I returned again to the street 
before the New Year came. Not far from the church 
I met Doria, who passed me without any sign of 
recognition. He seemed like a man bent on some 
urgent business, and looked neither to the right nor 
to the left as he went by. I was not pleased to see 
him so near the house I had set myself to watch. 
The thought that Julyan regarded him as a friend 
made me long to force him to a duel He was a 
soldier of fortune with no whiter character than others 
of his kind, and my blood grew hot at the fact that 
she had placed his friendship before mine. 

This thought presently worked so upon my mind 
that I vowed to leave her to his care. But I sought 
the man in various places that I knew that he was 
likely to frequent. However, he was not again thrown 
across my path, and I began to think that he had left 
the city with Antonio. 

Thus, sulking, I recalled the mystery of the Missal 
Carolus. Its secret was known to a girl of fifteen, 
and Vane had been about to reveal it. She, I 
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beKeved, and not Julyan, knew the inner workings 
of the society, and I determined to question her. 
I would have sought her lodgings without delay, but 
just when I had come to the resolution, O'Mahony 
was seized with a demon of military zeal. For well- 
nigh a fortnight we were drilled, exercised, marched, 
and counter-marched about the parade ground and 
the streets till we were all envious of the long, lazy 
hours of the rest of the garrison. Then the fit sub- 
sided, or he received a hint from De Eevel that we 
were in winter quarters. 

It was a bright afternoon as I crossed the Sabatine 
Square, and turned into the narrow street where Vane 
had lodged. A scarlet coat approached the door 
from the opposite way, and Lynch and I presently 
came face to face beneath the balcony. He twirled 
his red moustache, and said the day was cold. 

This encounter upset my plan, for he was still 
in ignorance of the girl's share in the plot, and Mary 
Vane's moods were too variable for me to be sure 
that she would speak before another. After a word 
or two we stood in silence till Jael opened the door. 

" Two of you," she growled. " Is not one enough ? " 
But in spite of her sneer I thought she seemed 
relieved. 

As Lynch went towards the stair, she caught 
my arm. 

"We cannot leave the city," she whispered, 
angrily. "They won't let us go." 

I glanced at Messer Girolino's door, which stood 
ajar. 
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'* Who is it prevents you ? ** I asked. 

"They. They have warned her," she pointed 
towards the door. 

I crossed the hall, and knocked on the panelling. 
Some one within rose to his feet, and a second later 
Girolino stood on the threshold. He smiled and 
bowed, but his eyes seemed to hold a question. 

"Signer, I have heard a strange story," I said. 
" Is it true that you hinder the Signorina Vane and 
her woman from leaving the city ? ** 

" It is not true," he answered. " How could it be so. 
I am a man engaged in studying the higher science, 
and the coming and going of these women is of no 
interest to me." 

''You will let the men of the Missal Carolus 
know that she has friends who wear swords," I 
replied. 

He bowed gracefully, but I thought his eyes tried 
again to read my face. '' Those men," he said, '' are 
no friends of mine. Signer, I keep good Falarian. 
Will you come in and taste it ? " 

I answered that my time was short, and, bowing, 
left Imn. But he called out, as I put a foot on the 
stair, in his deep, musical voice : '' It is not too late 
to obey your star. Captain Lally. Again I urge you 
to remember that your life lies in the hands of a 
woman." 

I turned and looked him in the face. '' For what 
reason, signer," I demanded, ''has Madame Yenalini 
bought your services ? " 

" For the fulfilling of destiny," he replied, smiling. 
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''You and I and she are puppets in the hands of 
the Keeper." 

He drew back with an air of dignity and re-entered 
his room, and I went up the steps. At the top 
of the stair I suddenly thought of Lynch, and a 
forgotten duty sprang back to my mind. This was 
to let him know that the girl who had been Vane's 
accomplice — the girl of whom he and the rest of my 
comrades had spoken so lightly — was the lady whose 
eyes were drawing him hither. But when I entered 
the room, and met her swift glance of appeal, my 
tongue stiffened, and I was silent. 

Her grief for Vane had passed. The man had 
made her his tool, and, no doubt, she was glad to 
be free. She stood midway in the room, with the 
innocent smile on her lips that had once all but 
brought me to ruin. Lynch bent over her with a 
look on his face that I had never seen there before. 
As I paused a few feet from the threshold she 
raised her head, and regarded me with the eyes of 
a stranger. 

" Who is this officer ? " she asked softly. 

Lynch glanced at me. "Gerald Lally, madame, 
my best friend in the regiment." 

She smiled shyly and made a deep courtesy. 
** I am pleased to meet you," she said simply. 

I bowed low, not looking her in the eyes. 
** Madame," I said, " I met one who gave me a 
message for you. But I was to give it alone." 

I was conscious that Lynch looked at my face, 
but it was as expressionless as a rock. 
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" To you ! — stranger ? " exclaimed the girl, with a 
musical laugh. ''Who was the person who was 
unable to do their own errand ? " 

I seized the first name that flashed to mj mind. 
It was that of a lady of position in the city known 
slightly to me. 

" Ah ! " said the girl, acting admirably, '' she has 
no time to spare from her lovers, I know. Monsieur, 
I will hear what she says." 

Lynch walked to the window. "I will wait on 
the balcony," he remarked, and, opening the door, 
stepped out. My heart hardened towards the girl 
as I saw him stand by the rail. 

"What do you want?" she asked, pouting, and 
looking down. 

" The secret of the Missal Garolus," I answered. 
'' Mr Vane had promised to tell ma And I think 
you know it." 

She looked up angrily. "You mean to threaten 

me — you mean to tell Captain . You are a 

coward! I was working for the king." Her lips 
suddenly trembled, and the tears sprang to her 
eyes. Again she looked so small and child-like 
that I felt myself a brute. 

" On my word of honour," I answered, " I promise 
that I will say nothing to Lynch." 

The tears clung to her lashes. " Never ? " she half 
whispered. 

" Never," I repeated. 

« That you will forget ? " 

** I have forgotten," I replied. 
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She rubbed the tears from her eyes. For a 
moment she stood silent, then broke once more 
into smiles. "Call Captain Lynch/' she said, as 
if giving a command. 

" Not yet, madame. The secret first** 

In a moment she was pouting again. "You are 
a tyrant ! " she exclaimed, then looked up with fear 
on her face. " Do not ask me," she said hurriedly, 
"I know nothing. They used to whisper apart — 
but" — and the fear deepened in her eyes — "they 
— they think I know it. And — I saw their power 

when Wilfred died. Ask Madame Venalini " 

her voice sank. 

"Is it true these men will not let you leave 
Cremona ? " 

"Yes — but I do not want to leave it Not 
yet " — she paused, and a colour sprang to her face. 
" I am happy he^e — that is, I should be happy but 
for them." 

" You mean Girolino and Antonio and Doria ? ** I 
asked. " Are they the men who have ordered you 
not to leave Cremona ? " 

She hung her head and played with the black 
ribbons at her waist Over her mobile face flitted 
an expression that made me wonder whether the 
girl was not acting after alL When she looked 
up all fear had gone from her eyes. 

" Captain Lally, I would tell you the secret if I 
knew it," she said. " I think it is something about 
the Stuarts. That is why my husband joined the 
society. But he never told me much, never. He 
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only made me obey him — and — and you will 
keep your word?" 

What could I do with the girl? I could only 
have forced her to speak by a cowardly act myself. 
I looked towards the window for a few moments. 

'^ Call Captain Lynch/' she said, seeing the direction 
of my eyes. I obeyed; and as Lynch returned to 
the room, and his gaze hung on her face, I knew that 
his hour had come. 

" There is a sentinel in the street," he said, care- 
lessly. '' A beggar watching from under the opposite 
balcony." 

" Oh," answered the girl, with a shudder, " drive 

him away I You, Captain , pardon me, I did 

not catch your name — was it Lally?" 

Two minutes later I was in the street, but the 
beggar was gone, and with a feeling of cynical 
admiration for her cleverness I went to the 
Palazzo Baimondi 

For two weeks nothing of importance happened, 
and Lynch and I each went our own way. I let 
him know, however, that my interest in Mary Vane 
was slight, and warned him that Girolino was not 
above using a dagget. But he answered that he 
went armed to the house^ and that he had tried to 
persuade the girl to leave it. 

He was so deeply relieved at finding that I was 
not likely to become her lover that I saw he was 
lost. As to myself, I tried to forget Julyan and 
Doria, in which I succeeded ill. 

Twice I received letters from Madame Yenalini, 
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bidding me meet her in a street she named. But I 
kept far from that point of the city, not wishing to 
see her again. So thus, each fuU of our own hopes 
and fears, we marched towards the hour of doom. 

On the nineteenth of January the monotony of the 
past fortnight was broken. Yet the beginning of 
the catastrophe was simple enough. As I sat in my 
lodgings alone, the Dominican, Fra Tommaso, came 
to see me. He was tall and thin, with eyes full of 
power, and a voice that could thrill your souL I 
knew he was Julyan's confessor, and I stood with 
bent head before him. 

" My son," he said, " the city is full of crime, and 
wickedness abounds. I would have you look to God 
and repent." 

"My father, I am a sinner," I answered, and it 
seemed to me that I saw the sins of my life passing 
like ghosts before me. 

"Eepent; you are young, and Grod is merciful," 
he replied. " Into your hands I am about to give 
one who is in peril." 

I looked at him swiftly, and repentance merged 
into hope. 

" Have a swift horse to-morrow night at the first 
grove beyond the Church of San Sigismond on the 
Mantuan road," he said. ^ And there is the token 
why you should do so." 

He showed me a jewelled heart that Julyan had 
worn, and the blood leaped in my veins. 

"Doria is a profligate," he continued, *and his 
work is elsewhera Guard her till she reaches a 

L 
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He Msfn^ to tL^ cxf; » I &:oi Kje&l» the 
kjj^ywWJ^ of tbi: gfr/i c^rggy i t p *** - ^ ^ lor ti« 

«(#i»k Le WM g^>o^, %lA I beard Lis fc^iCsSeps on 
ii^, f^inL I roc^^ mjytli Hke a man from a 
^tl^/r, vA f^iiit Oiren for mj m^rcL K^iiT^ to 
t}$H M//wsa G^it^, I pi* Vid the barrier, and folloir&d 
t}>^ uulh of th^ f^/t^ tin I could see the vxi of 
t}*« t'^i/n'n \ifj^im, Kasses of clouds hung over 
t}ii» dtjr^ rollirj^ down from the north, and the 
iilifs^ (i^ll in ftknting, wire -like lines against my 
/a/j^ CffitiiffUSk. showed through a veil, and, as I 
innuvli Mu^Asi round, a group of workmen oxniDg 
frf/ta titH esii^ loomed darkly through the white, 
niiuyUi^ \uu^, T\i(sy capped me as I swung by 
and iffiWopcA away towards the Mantuan road. 

Alxmt a Untie beyond the Church of San Sigis- 
fri/;rid vme a grove of ilex and laurels. Biding 
round it I chrjse my post for the morrow, and 
Tiiiuniad to the city. All the way back I felt 
liko a nmn who had received his knighthood, and, 
crowfM^d with honour, was being sent to meet 
the foa 

Ttio girl's face held my thoughts. That she 
should have selected me at last made me seem 
to walk on air. I felt living with each man in 
all the romances of time. 

Presently I remembered that I should require an 
ordur permitting me to leave the city by night If 
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I applied to O'Mahonj I knew he would refuse the 
pass. So I went to General de Bevel, who had 
cpmmand of the division. As he heard my request^ 
he turned eyes upon my face that had not yet slept 
off the previous night's debauch. But he signed the 
order with a careless smile, and bade me beware of 
the men. 

That night I slept but little, and the hours of 
the following day went by as if each minute were 
weighted with lead. I had ordered Owen to get me 
a horse, and in this I made a mistake. Once I went 
to the Church of Santa Maria, in the stress of my 
suspense, and saw that each window was shuttered 
in the house I watched. I waited an hour, but no 
one entered or left the building. 

By seven I was in the saddle. Owen followed me 
on the gelding he had procured, and we rode to the 
Mossa Gate. When near the barrier I bade him 
dismount, and, taking both reins, went on alone. 
MacAuliffe came out and looked at my pass. He 
had been yawning in the guard-house, swearing at 
the fate that had sent him on duty. He grinned, 
and would have questioned me, but I cut him short, 
and crossed the bridge. 

There was still nearly an hour to spare, and I 
drew rein and looked around. If the girl escaped 
by the wall she might want the help of my sword, 
and I rode on by the fosse. 

The night was bright, a dark blue, star-lit sky 
vaulting the city and plain. Not a soul was in 
sight, and no sentinel paced the ramparts. As I 
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drew up, and looked towards the rector's house, the 
shout of some roisterer on the other side of the 
defence came hoarsely across the distant murmur 
of the city. The wall rose sharply from the water, 
covered with weeds and moss. The water itself was 
so deep and slimy that I knew no woman could 
pass that way. Above it and beyond spread the 
shadowy roofs, with the dark tower of the Torazzo 
thrown out against the stars. 

I glanced towards the grove-dotted plain. The 
white mist that had veiled it earlier had melted 
away in the stellar light. Trees and bushes 
stretched themselves forth into shadows, and the 
breath of the frost was in the air. Suddenly a 
number of men emerged from a grove, and, crossing 
the field, approached. A nearer view showed that 
they were peasants, yet they walked with a swing 
in their gait as if they had marched to fife and 
drum. When a pistol-shot from my mare one of 
the party advanced, and bade me good-night in a 
vile patois. He and his brothers had come a league, 
he said, to see their dying mother. Could I tell 
him if all five gates were closed ? 

I answered that no man without a pass could 
enter Cremona that night; hearing which he stood 
as if discomfited, and, turning my mare round, I 
rode away. 

A minute later I looked back, and my hand 
tightened on my rein. The starlight showed the 
rampart and its shadows, the dark line of the fosse 
beneath, and the tumbled heaps of the city roofs, 
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but the men had disappeared 1 Thej had vanished 
as completely as if the earth had opened and 
swallowed them up. Pulling the horses up, I 
trotted back to the spot, and the imprint of feet 
in the hardening mud told me I had encountered 
no spectral party. I looked up at the walls and 
down at the fosse. Beyond those marks set in the 
soil not a sign of the brothers remained. I sat in 
thought for a moment, then, wheeling about, raced 
by the bank, and battered at the Mossa Gate. 

Three minutes later a sergeant's party was hasten- 
ing to the place. If those I had seen were 
Antonio's gang, I knew that Julyan would not 
attempt to escape by the wall, and, leaving the 
soldiers to search the bank and field, I returned 
to the Mantuan road. 

Throwing both reins over a branch I alighted, 
and stood in the shadow of the grove. Every 
danger in the girl's path rushed to my mind. I 
thought of the terrible red-haired woman and 
Antonio's design. Above my head the leaves 
rustled as if stirred by unseen hands. The pale 
light of the night found inlets between the branches, 
and shot white, sword-like gleams across the dark 
green foliage. My fears thickened, and leaving the 
grove I walked down the road. It ran before me 
in a grey, narrowing line, melting into shadows 
thrown by some walled gardens. Presently two 
figures emerged from the gloom, and, with a start 
of joy, I went forward to meet them. 

The giyl was cloaked and hooded, and op seeing 
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me approach, hung back. But her companion, Fra 
Tommaso, spoke in her ear, and then, like a man 
pressed for time, turned and went swiftly towards 
the city. 

''Mademoiselle," I said, standing bareheaded 
before her, " the horses are here to take us whither 
you wilL" 

She held out her hand, and her eyes looked into 
mine. I raised it to my lips, and without a word 
we walked to the grove. As I loosened the horses, 
and tightened the girths, she stood with her eyes 
turned in the direction of the city. 

Presently she looked at me. "I owe you my 
deepest gratitude," she saiS, speaking in a low tone. 
"I should not have troubled you thus, but — Fra 
Tommaso told me to appeal to you." 

She paused, for I raised my head swiftly from 
the girths. Then, dire necessity, backed by the 
advice of the Dominican, had sent her to me ! Her 
face showed pale and proud in the starlight, but I 
could not see her eyes. 

In silence I placed her in the saddle; and as I 
put my foot in Sheela's stirrup, she broke the pause. 

"Thank you, and may Gk)d keep your life in 
war," she said with sweet solemnity, "and good- 
bye." 

I caught her glance, and my eyes rested on her 
face. "I do not leave you till you are in safety," 
I answered, "Which way shall we ride, made- 
moiselle ? " 

The colour sprang to her cheeks, "Tou cannot 
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come with me," she replied. ^'I am escaping to 
Ostiano." 

"I shall have the honour of escorting you to 
within sight of its gate/' I returned, and mounted 
into the saddle. 

She made no answer, and we rode down the road 
neither speaking a word. But I wondered what 
took her to Eugene's quarters, though I did not 
doubt her faith. I guessed she fled from a marriage 
with Cozzoli, and I thanked God that she had 
turned to me and not to Doria. Then the pleasure 
that thought gave lessened, for she had but followed 
the advice of her confessor. 

I knew that she would be pursued, for if the 
rector had planned her marriage that night her 
absence would soon be discovered, and I asked her 
if Antonio were in the city. 

"Yes," she replied. "He is in his brother's 
house." 

The answer confirmed my suspicion, and I vowed 
to myself that I should protect her while my sword 
held true or there was a ball in my pistoL 

" Mademoiselle, how did you fall into the hands 
of these people ? " I asked. 

She paused for a moment before she replied : " I 
was but twelve when my father died," she said, 
looking out into the night, "and the woman, 
sister of the Cozzoli, came to live with my mother 
as companion and nurse. My mother was dead 
in a year. Then the woman, Maria, took me and 
my mother's jewels. I had no one to save mef 
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for then my mother's relations did not know I was 
aUve.** 

I thought of the emeralds as I asked her to whose 
protection she fled. 

"I go to my cousin," she answered, "who will 
take me to my uncle, the Prince von Steinberg. 
My cousin is the Count von Freibourg." 

I felt the night cloud in an instant. The Count 
von Freibourg held a high command in Eugene's 
army. He was about my own age, and had a repu- 
tation for gallantry. I rode on in silence, with my 
eyes fixed on the horizon. 

We were going at a canter, having turned from 
the Mantuan road. The girl rode with ease, looking 
now and again across her shoulder. Suddenly a cry 
broke from her lips, and I swung roimd in my saddle. 
A knot of riders were vaguely visible in the distance ; 
but nearer, coming at a breakneck pace, a single 
horseman galloped towards us. 

Neither of us spoke; but I struck her gelding, 
while my Sheela shot forward like a bird, gladdened 
to show her stride. In two minutes I had cause to 
curse Owen's choice, for the horse was but a lumber- 
ing brute, and refused to increase his gallop. Pulling 
in the mare, I leant to one side and dragged at his 
rein, the girl holding on to bridle and mane, her 
great blue eyes showing the fear in her souL 

We were galloping through a wide, flat country 
covered with trees and vineyards, keeping to a track 
raised above a canaL The water followed us 
sluggishly^ spangled with the reflection of stars, 
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Grove after grove rose out of the night as we sped 
on like the silent companies of some host waiting to 
see the issue of the race. The night air sang by our 
ears, and the black line of the horizon seemed to 
cut earth and sky in twain. The brute's head 
stretched to the drag of the reins, while his hoofs 
rang sullenly along. Once Julyan looked at me, 
and I saw the courage of two brave races suddenly 
leap to her face. 

But the brigand behind came nearer, gaining at 
each stride on the gelding. And at the beat of 
those winning hoofs my beautiful Sheela was 
fidgeting in her skin to show the mettle within 
her. As the thud of Cozzoli's horse broke close on 
our rear, I drew out my pistol, looked back, and 
fired. A gleam of light flashed from the weapon in 
his hand, and our shots rang out together. Again 
he fired, but my shot had told, and his horse pitched 
headlong on the ground, sending him into the 
canal 

Seizing the gelding's bridle, I urged him on with 
voice and rein. Then, to my horror, his shoulders 
sank, and the reins jerked through my hand as he 
stumbled and went down. There was no time to 
snatch Julyan from the saddle, and, pulling Sheela 
back on her haunches, I leapt to the ground. 

The girl had fallen on the grass unhurt, and was 
on her feet as I ran to raise her. In another minute 
I had placed her on my saddle, and sprang up 
behind. Then, as I shook the reins loose, Sheela 
(pre forw£g:d with a long, magnificent stride tb^^t 
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soon bore us out of sight of the men in our rear. 
Presently we struck the Ostiano road, as the last 
quarter of the moon gleamed out in the north-east. 
The girl clung to me in silence, her hood fallen back 
from her pale face, her hair blowing against my 
cheek. But I carried a fear in my heart,^ which 
deepened as we swung by the long, shadowy fields 
near the Oglio. I saw drops of blood fall from 
Sheela's side, and knew Cozzoli's second shot had 
struck the mare. Without a horse we were at his 
mercy, and he had aimed low to take her flank. 
Before long she showed signs of exhaustion, and I 
felt her strength weaken at each stride. Yet, spent 
as she was, she responded to my voice for another 
fifty yards, then her brave heart failed, and I had 
but time to leap to the ground, and take Julyan from 
the saddle, when she lurched and felL 

I was filled with rage and grief at this catastrophe. 
I loved my noble mare, and knew I could never 
find her match again. But there was no time to 
look to her wound. Ostiano was still five leagues 
away, and Antonio and his gang were on our track. 
A small church stood on our left, and nearer, by the 
side of the road, was a house where we might secure 
a few minutes* shelter. 

We walked up to the door and knocked. The 
girl's courage in the desperate crisis we had reached 
filled me with admiration. But my mind vainly 
groped for some plan that would enable me to com- 
pass her escape. 

As the door opened a priest in cassock and 
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baretina looked out. He was an old man, with a 
mild, timid face, and the eyes of a dreamer. 

"What is your business?" he asked, but before 
I could reply Julyan had clasped his hand. 

"0 Father Sismondi," she exclaimed, "you 
know me! I am Julyan MacMahon. I implore 
you to help this gentleman and me. We are flying 
from Antonio Gozzoli ! " 

His face took a look of fear, " He is indeed an 
evil man," he said. 

" Can you lend us a horse, father ? " I asked. " He 
and his men are hard in pu^uit." 

" Alas ! I have no horse," he answered, and turned 
to Julyan. " Does he wish to marry you ? " 

" Yes," she gasped, " that is why I fly. And he 
is now on the road." 

"In full pursuit," I replied. "I shot his horse, 
but there were others with him." 

" I have no horse," said the old priest timidly, and 
repeated, "he is indeed an evil man." 

" Then hide us, dear father," pleaded Julyan. 

He shook his head, and his timid eyes looked 
down the road. " Woe is the hour," he said. " I 
know Antonio, and the power of the Cozzoli. When 
he comes up he will bid me marry you to him, and if 
I refuse he will kill me." 

" And you will prefer death," I said. 

" I am but flesh," he answered, fear in his voice, 
"and would live here a little longer among my vine- 
yards and my people. It is not all who can be 
pxartyrs, for, alas ! we are but flesh." 
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** Then hide me — ^hide us ! " entreated the girL 
**That would be of Kttle use," he said despon- 
dently. " I know no spot where you could be hidden 
from the Cozzoli." 

I looked to the house to see if a man could hold 
it against eight or nine armed villains, but as I was 
about to move, he touched my arm. 

" My son," he said, " I «ioe but one way out of this 
difficulty. I will at once marry you to this lady, 
and when Antonio comes — unless he should kill you 
— ^he cannot make her his wife. No doubt he will 
try to kill you, but you are yoimg and armed — and 
God has given you strength and courage." 

Hisi^ords took my breath away ; the proposal was 
so sudden, so unexpected. In all my dreams I had 
never thought of marriage ; I had not even confessed 
to myself that I loved the girL Yet there was no 
time for reflection; each minute brought Cozzoli 
nearer, and the old man would be as wax in his 
hands. 

"Mademoiselle,'* I stammered, **you hear what 
Father Sismondi says." 

She had drawn back from my side ; her face was 
flooded with colour. 

" He has spoken folly," she answered, her voice 
steady. 

" I have spoken wisdom, my daughter," he said ; 
but his fear was great, and he stood trembling. 

"Do you not see," she went on, "that to save 
himself from committing a sin he will let you b^ 
killed," 
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** My trade is to risk my life," I replied lightly. 
•*And he is an old man, mademoiselle," I added 
gravely, " if you will honour me with your hand, he 
will wed us." 

" my daughter ! " cried the priest, " GU)d forgive 
you for your sinful thought. I would save you, and 
there is no time to be lost." 

She stood with face averted, and I went on: 
" Mademoiselle, I am ready to marry you if you care 
to take me for your husband." 

It was a swift wooing, but there was no time to 
spare. In the stress of my fear lest Antonio should 
win her, I forgot to plead as a lover. 

The warning voice of the priest followed my words : 
" If you do not marry him, my daughter, Cozzoli will 
make you his wife." 

I drew nearer to her and held out my hand. She 
raised her eyes to mine for an instant, with a strange, 
questioning glance. 

** It will be too late," broke out the priest. ** Are 
those the hoofs I hear ? " 

I listened with my hand on my pistol, but the 
sound was only the murmur of the freezing water 
flowing slowly over some flags into the runnel by 
the house. "Mademoiselle, will you come?" I 
asked. 

Her head sank, and slowly, like some child in 
doubt^ her hand took mine. 



T T 7E followed the flitting figure of the priest by 
VV the vine trellis to the church. Neither of 
us spoke, and the pale, mystic radiance of the night 
seemed the threshold to some strange and silent 
world. Only the sound of our feet passing over 
the dead leaves broke the silence in which the 
field was steeped. Then, suddenly, the girl drew 
her hand away and paused in the path. 

^'Monsieur, do you do this to be killed?" Her 
voice had a dreamy note. 

" No, mademoiselle." 

** Then, do you do it to save me ? " 

*• Yes." 

"I will have none of your mercy," she said in 
the same far-away tone. " Let us return," 

^'0 mademoiselle, it is no mercy! Be my 
wifa" 

The voice of the priest called us again, and I 
took her hand. Some words died away on her lips, 
and we went, as if under a charm, to the church. 

The moonlight, through one of the narrow windows, 
faintly touched the chanceL So vague was the light 
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that the altar appeared as if wrought of shadows 
crossed by silvery bars. In the fresco above, the 
serene faces of the angels seemed fading away into 
deep, starless skies ; and she and I, as we made our 
vows, stood, as it were, in some dim, phantom 
world. 

I gave her my father's ring, and heard the priest's 
blessing, and his half -whispered words that we were 
husband and wife. Then, as if suddenly awakening 
from a dream, the girl started and drew apart 
" My God ! what have we done ? " she said. 
I took her hand in mine. ^'Oh, you do not 
regret it?" I exclaimed. 

She made no answer, and as we stood, dazzled in 
the light of our own act, Father Sismondi left the 
altar and hastened to the door. 

"I see some horsemen!" he called. '* Escape! 
escape 1 " 

Her fingers closed on my flesh, and a warm glow 
ran through my veins as I drew her to the door. 
Up the road I saw dark forms coming at a gallop, 
and I looked to the loadings of my pistols. 

We ran back to the house through the vineyards, 
and entered it at the rear. A flight of steps led 
from the kitchen to the garret, and I told her to 
go up. Father Sismondi went into the front room, 
and as the girl slowly obeyed, I heard him saying 
a prayer. An old woman, his servant, with a scared 
look, dropped on her knees by the table and beat 
her breast. 

I closed and barred both doors, and went up to 
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the garret. It ran across the whoTe of the house, 
dimly lighted in part by a dormer window. The 
hard pounding of galloping hoofs suddenly ceased, 
and I knew that they had come upon the mare. I 
groped round the room for a second outlet, but could 
find none. The window faced the vineyard, and the 
men were hidden, but the clamour of voices told 
me that they were running to the house. 

I turned to the girl to kiss her, for God alone 
knew whether I might not be dead, and she married 
again, before the moon waned. But she had drawn 
back to the other end of the garret, and the noise 
of blows on the outer door sent me to my post by 
the stair. 

I heard them burst into the front room and soon 
break into the kitchen. The woman's scream of 
terror rose shrill and high, and a pistol shot struck 
the rafter where the roof sloped to the stair. A 
hoarse voice called on me to yield ; then there was 
a rush of feet, and the men dashed up the steps. 
I emptied my pistol at the foremost figure just 
visible in the twilight, and saw the man fall back 
with up-flung arms. Almost at the same moment 
I heard Julyan's stifled cry, something crashed upon 
my head, and floor and roof seemed to rush together, 
crushing me between their mass. 

When I opened my eyes they looked upon the 
gigantic shadow of a man trailed across the rafters. 
A faint light filled the garret, and I felt the pressure 
of cords on my limbs. Suddenly a foot was placed 
on my chest, and a second shadow joined the first. 
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Then two faces looked down upon me — ^Antonio's 
and that of Doria. 

" Let us kill him now ? " said Cozzoli. 

I saw in my agony that Dona's gay and careless 
manner had gone. He wore the expression of a 
man who had a purpose to fulfil. Yet, in spite 
of that air of resolve, he looked a gentleman, 
and one who would not stain his hands with 
murder. 

" Captain Lally," he said gravely, "you must die." 

His calmness was more ominous than the anger 
of Antonio. I felt the blood surge to my head, and 
my eyes cloud. Then horror for myself passed in 
horror at the thought of Julyan's fate. 

" Where is my wife ? " I cried. " And, my (Jod ! 
she trusted you — ^you murderer of Vane ! " 

Cozzoli straddled across my body, with both hands 
on his hips. "You lie low for a bridegroom," he 
said, "very low, but I warned you three months 
ago." 

"The lady is safe," said Doria, quietly. "We 
may have been more rough than I wished in taking 
her away, but I saved her from seeing you die." 

" Oh, that I were on my feet with a sword ! " I 
groaned, and gazed up into their faces with a rage 
in my heart that choked my utterance. 

"I shall have you shot," continued Doria, in a 
courteous tone hideous to my ears, " for you are an 
oflScer." 

"Why not a knife?" asked Cozzoli "It is a 
quieter weapon." 

M 
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^I leave such assassin work to you/' was the 
haughty answer. <*This man shall die like a 
gentleman." 

I saw Antonio finger the Mlt of his dagger, and 
for a moment thought my end had come. But 
suddenly he took his feet from my sides and drew 
back. 

''You shall face the guns on your feeti** said 
Dona, and, beckoning to Antonio, they raised me 
upright, and placed me against the walL 

" Signer, you look well for a bridegroom," repeated 
Cozzoli, and he gave a sombre smile, looking at me 
with a gleam of hate. 

" Send up two men," commanded Doria, " and 
remember this is a military execution, and not 
assassination." 

Cozzoli turned ; as I listened to his feet descend- 
ing the steps I knew that death, whom I had so 
often met and passed, was to be passed no more. 
A sickening feeling seized me, not at the thought 
that I should die, but that Julyan should lie in 
the arms of Cozzoli. 

*' If you have any humanity in your heart," I said 
bitterly, looking at Doria, " tell me what you have 
done with my wife ! " 

His eyes scanned me calmly. Beyond him I 
could see the door that had escaped my search by 
which they had entered and trapped the girL All 
along the rafters above it hung branches of dried 
grapes, giving a strange air as of some Bacchic 
festival to the garret. 
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"You played high," he answered, " when you took 
her for wife. No harm has come or shall come to 
her." 

In a moment my passion seemed to choke me. 
The knowledge that she was lost leapt into me with 
a thrill of exquisite pain. My hands struggled in 
their bonds. 

" You kill me," I cried, " that she may marry the 
villain she loathe& Great God ! do you call your- 
self a man of honour when you commit murder that 
she may become Cozzoli*s prey ? " 

In my rage and despair I scarcely noticed the 
quick movement he gave, the sudden flash of his 
eyes. Against a background of blood I seemed to see 
the fair face of the girl, and to hear her passion of 
appeal. As his voice broke with a cold, determined 
ring on my ears, I could have killed him on the 
spot 

" You do not die that Cozzoli may have a wife," 
he said. "You die because you know the secrets 
of the Missal Carolus." 

I gazed at him in sudden astonishment. Then 
across my bewilderment rushed a sense of relief, 
keen almost to joy. 

" The secrets ! Then, my God, save the girl ! I 
swear to you on the honour of an officer of the 
Irish Brigade that they are unknown to me. 
Neither Cozzoli nor any other assassin of the league 
ever spoke them in my presence." 

He raised the lantern from the floor and held it 
before my face. Suddenly the thought of death 
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sprang back to my heart, and my ears listened for 
the feet of the men who were to hurry me out of life. 
I saw his right hand pass from his sword to his 
heart, and move forward obliquely. 

** It is time for prayer," he remarked, and his eyes 
held mine. Whether only a few moments or a 
minute passed I cannot tell ; but he kept the light 
before my face in that hideous pause, regarding me 
steadily. Then, with a grave salute, he lowered the 
lantern. 

I braced myself together and stood erect. On the 
stair I heard the groping of men. I thought of my 
sins, of Julyan, of dear Erin, of the brave comrades 
I left. The men's shadows came before them, 
stretching on the wall, d£urkening the slope of the 
roof above the steps, running across the boards. 
Presently they were in the garret, Antonio and two 
others. 

''There is the dog!" he said, pointing to ma 
'' Shoot him i One take his face and the other his 
heart 1 " 

They raised their muskets, and my eyes rushed to 
the black tubes of the barrels. After all, they were 
friends ; had I not faced them often on battlefields ? 
When they spoke it would be with familiar tones ; 
and a strange, dreamy curiosity dulled regret and 
fear as I gazed. 

Then the current of Ufe thrilled again in my veins 
as I saw Doria strike up both weapons. "This 
officer shall not die," he said. '' Gozzoli, the woman 
was right. I have tested him, and he is ignorant." 
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I felt like a man suddenly awakened ; refreshed, 
too, and cool, with every nerve and passion under 
control. I seemed to listen with the indifference 
of one hearing a play that no longer stirs his 
emotion. 

"By the death of Christ!" and Antonio's face 
grew black, " I swear he shalL He has stolen the 
woman I want ! " 

He made a movement with his dagger, but Doria 
caught his arm. 

" Fool ! the girl was too high for you ! " he said 
haughtily. "If you want to get your ducats you 
had best remember who is your master." 

Cozzoli turned upon him with furious eyes. 
Doria smiled contemptuously; he said some words 
in a low tone, and pointed to the stair. 

The man went towards it, black and sullen, and 
Doria ordered one of the men to cut my bonds. As 
the ropes slipped from my body he handed me my 
sword. 

"You see I treat you as one gentleman should 
finother," he remarked with careless ease. " I even 
give you your liberty." 

My eyes looked into his for a second. " There is 
enough light, signer," I answered sternly, " for our 
swords to cross. Ko moment can be better than 
this.'* 

" I shall meet you in the duello later," he replied 
in the same cool tone. "For the present, I have 
other work." 

" That work must be postponed till you tell me 
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where my wife is/' I exclaimed with passion. " By 
Ood ! 70a shall not go ! " 

He smiled, still keeping his temper. '' She is sent 
to friends who will care for her. But, to satisfy you, 
I will give you my word of honour that not a hair 
of her head shall be touched, and that should Cozzoli 
approach her, I shall see him hung myself." 

He walked to the door at the upper end of the 
room with the long, swinging stride of the cavalry- 
man, and, ordering the men to bring the horses, went 
out I followed, hot with rage, determined to force 
him to an encounter. Hearing me coming he passed 
down the stair, but looked back and waved his hand. 
" If you doubt my honour," he called, " your memory 
is short." 

I took no heed of his words, and pressed close on 
his heels. Suddenly the stair turned a sharp angle, 
and leaping to the room beneath he slammed the 
door at the bottom in my face. I heard a bolt shot 
home, and for a moment battered on the door. Then 
I turned and ran back to the garret, only to find the 
one on the other side closed and secured. In 
another minute I was at the window and clambering 
out. The projecting eave of a window beneath 
afforded me a foothold, enabling me to swing easily 
to the ground. But the clatter of retreating hoofs 
rang out in the frosty air as I ran round the comer 
of the house. 

" Coward I " I cried. But the group of horsemen 
never paused, crossing the field at a gallop, and soon 
disappeared in the direction of the Mantuan road. 
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I stood and watched them with speechless rage. 
Presently I heard a voice by my side, and turned to 
see Father Sismondi 

"Thank Gtodl" he said trembling, "that your 
life is safe^ and that the hand of Gozzoli was held 
back I" 

" And Julyan ? " I gasped. 

" Those who took her led her west,'* he answered. 
•*No doubt they bring her to Cremona." 

The stars seemed turned to blood as I walked up 
the road. Bed grief was on me, that bitterness of 
heart of my race, and I went like a man stupid and 
drunken to where I heard the whinnying of my 
mare. The noble creature had risen to her feet, and 
pressed her nose against my shoulder. I looked to 
her wound, and, leading her back to the priest's 
house, found her shelter in his bam. 

The perception of time appeared no longer in my 
power. Each incident rushed whirUng together, 
stunning reflection. I trod on through the night, 
dragged, as it were, at the heels of an impulse — the 
impulse to slay Antonio. The animal instinct of 
killing, mastered and bound and silenced all of 
spirit and will and thought that makes a man 
different from the beast of the field. Everywhere 
I saw scarlet; the golden stars throbbed red rays 
through space. From the edges of the sky leaped 
lurid streams of light as from unseen fires, the waters 
of the canals carried sparks dipped in blood, and 
thin, wavering veils of crimson light moved over the 
trees. 
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Suddenly the thick red mist that covered my soul 
parted and broka I saw the pain in my heart, and 
knew what it was in man to hate. I looked up at 
the gleaming sky and understood the power of all 
human emotion, and I called out on God. 

Presently the Torazzo sprang into sight, and I 
knew that what had seemed a minute had been 
hours. Over the city spread a black cloud, one blot 
upon the shining, star-pierced sky. Like the huge 
shadow of a hand it hovered above the vague out- 
lines of roofs and towers, its edges silvered by the 
setting moon. 

As I entered the Mossa Gate, MacAuliffe mocked 
me for sending his men on a wild-goose chase. I 
made him no answer, and his mirth died away as he 
saw my face. I passed on beyond the flare of the 
lanterns, and went, like a man carrying a wound at 
which he dare not look, through the city. A convent 
bell called to prayer as I stood at last before Oozzoli's 
house. 

The door opened at my knock, and Madame 
Venalini looked out. Her head was bound in folds 
of muslin, her robe was white, her face ghastly as a 
corpse. She stood motionless, a taper in her hand, 
and gazed in silence at me. 

" Madame," I said, " I have come for my wifa" 

She stretched out a hand. **I have waited for 
you," she answered, "knowing that Doria would 
spare your life." 

I passed her and heard the door close in my rear. 
Then I turned and looked in her fac& 
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"I have come for Julyan," I said. •Has Cozzoli 
brought her hither ? " 

She made no answer, but her eyes were like fires 
in their sockets. "You are un wounded, unhurt," 
she said, "and it is I who have saved you. All 
these five weeks I have held your life in my 
hand. If I had spoken, you would now be in your 
grave." 

I moved on, going towards the oratory, and she 
followed. The door leading to the inner room was 
locked and bolted, and I paused. 

" My friend," she said, " the house is empty. One 
brother has gone towards the north, to Pizzlichettone, 
the other you have seen. As to Julyan, if Antonio 
captured her he meant to take her to Mantua." 

I turned away and went through the housa 
Every room was desolate and empty, and I came 
back to the hall. The woman left the oratory, and 
approached slowly. 

"Do you go to Mantua ?" she asked. 

I opened the door leading to the street, but did 
not answer. 

"My son," she said, "once more, once more I 
will save your life— once more — and then, never 
again." 

The words died away behind me as I closed the 
door and passed into the night 

The dawn had sprung before I reached my 
lodgings. Owen placed a packet in my hand, say- 
ing that a man in the dress of a peasant had brought 
it I threw it aside, and sat with my head resting 
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on my anns, waiting for the reveille. In my stress 
I counted again and again the number of leagues 
between the city and Mantua. Before noon arrived 
I meant to be galloping thither; before night I 
hoped to have run Antonio through. 

As the bugles ran from barrack to barrack I 
started and looked up. The packet lay a foot from 
my hand, and I was aware of a sudden interest and 
hope as my eyes fell on it again. I seized it, and as 
I tore open the wrapper, caught the blaze of 
diamonds. A small gold heart lay revealed, the 
same Fra Tommaso had shown ma My eyes 
searched for the message, and the girl's voice seemed 
to ring in my ear. 

** I am safe," the words ran, " but I am forbidden 
to tell where I am. Some day I shall thank you as 
a friend." 

For a minute I stared blankly before me before 
I rose to my feet with a bitter laugh. A friend! 
Were our vows to be thrown down the abyss of 
oblivion ? If we had leapt into marriage, still surely 
they held I Then I thought of Dona ; and with a 
haggard face went to the muster of the men. 

For ten days no further tidings came of the girL 
But the pendulum of life swung steady again for 
me, and I strove to foiget her. Each evening saw 
me at the Palazzo Baimondi ; each day I remembered 
that the Irish Brigade marched far. On the banks 
of the Bhine, on the Meuse, who would know that 
we were husband and wife ? 

But one night, as I sat at dice, a white-robed 
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figure came with a long stride across the marble 
floor. The laughter and oaths died on our lips as 
our eyes rose to the pale face of the monk. Swiftly 
he drew a crucifix from his breast and held it 
before us. 

" my sons," he said, and the thrill in his voice 
held us silent and motionless, " my sons, sinners 
and undone ! Are you exiles from the Island of 
the North alone ? Are you not exiles from God ? 
You feel the spring of youth and life in your veins, 
and, behold, death is at your door." He raised the 
crucifix on high, and called out aloud, looking across 
the great room, so that all those at the table stopped 
in their games to gaze. '' I hold Him who led death 
captive before your eyes, men, for whom He 
died. I bid you repent, and that swiftly. Look on 
these, His wounds, and feel shame and contrition, 
for to some of you death is near." 

As he turned and went from the room some 
laughed and some swore, but many were silent. For 
myself, I threw the dice away, and went into the 
corridor. 

Lynch stood without, armed and ready to mount 
guard at the Mossa Gate. He came towards me 
with a hurried step, his face strangely moved. 

" Gerard," he said, " I have a favour to ask. Will 
you watch the house where she lodges ? " 

" Mary Vane ? " I asked. 

He nodded. 

** Kill Girolino," he added grimly. " Kill him as 
you would a wolf if he tries to enter her room*** 
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He turned sharply as he said the words, and, 
running down the marble steps with a loud clatter 
of steel, went to hold the Gate and win honour for 
himself and the Irish Brigade. 

Heavy rain had fallen throughout the day, and 
the water flowed in streams along the streets. The 
night, however, was fine, the sky filled with drifting 
clouds, leaving broken, starlit spaces. 

From some peep-hole of her own Jael saw me 
approach, for she opened the door when I was still 
a yard away. 

"He has gone," she whispered, and I saw her 
face was glad in the vague light. " One came for 
him, and then two or three, all peasants, and speaking 
an outlandish tongue. He would have stayed in 
spite of their calls ; then he went. But first he 
summoned me. * Tell your mistress that he who is 
her lord will wait upon her as the sun sets to- 
morrow.* If you have pistols, watch in the outer 
room by our door." 

She led me upstairs, and I took up my post. 
Jael passed into the inner room, and I heard Mary 
Vane ask sharply who was without. Then their 
voices sank, and, before long, silence fell on the 
housa 

I heard the watch pass down the street, crying 
out that all was well. Their footsteps died away, 
and the city was sunk in sleep. As the hours 
passed, the bell of some convent near chimed, break- 
ing the silence. A gust of wind blew now and 
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again down the street, with the moan of the caoine* 
Towards dawn I drowsed, and in a dream saw Julyan 
enter the room. Her lips moved, and I knew she 
cried out in warning, but what she said I could not 
hear, for I lay in a spot in space where sound 
never came, being walled around by silenca As I 
strove with passion to break those walls, she faded 
into a background of ice, where rose great glaciers 
with wound-like crevices. Over these figures came 
and went ; women with fear in their eyes, and men 
with flame-tipped swords, who rushed together in 
conflict From above an ice-wrought altar, where 
her form and mine were reflected, faces of angels 
looked dreamily down, while listening, mocking 
shapes caught our vows, and, giving each word a 
form, tossed them down the vault of space. Then, in 
a moment, the wall of silence broke, and all the 
pent-up sound rushed in like the roaring of great 
waters. 

In an instant I was awake, on my feet. God ! it 
was no dream ! It was the sharp firing of musketry, 
the galloping of hoofs ! As I seized my arms, the 
door of the next room was thrown open, and in the 
dim light of the dawn I saw Mary Vane on the 
threshold with terror-stricken eyes. 

" They have come ! they have come ! " she sobbed. 
" God ! they have come ! " Then, as I ran to the 
window, I heard the sharp cry of Jael's voice raised 
in an agony of fear. 

♦ Keen — Death-cry. 
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"Woe! woe! woe!" she cried **0 my pet^ my 
lamb ! Woe is this hour, woe ! '* 

And from the great Square, as I gained the balcony, 
came the storm of men meeting in deadly conflict^ 
and I knew that the Anstrians were in the city. 
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AND with that knowledge came the fall meaning 
of the Missal Carolus ! God ! but I had been 
blind. O'Mahony was right ; the red hour had come, 
and we were now to pay for our negligence! My 
first duty was to seek my men, quartered on the other 
side of the city. 

I ran back to the room, and, throwing my cloak 
round the girl, caught her hand. " Come, madame," 
I said, ** I will take you to the church ! " 

I did not wait for her answer, but, lifting her in 
my arms, carried her to the door. Jael followed 
with a drawn pistol, her face ghastly. 

"There is an outlet from Girolino's room,'* she 
said. '' A secret way. It takes us into the street a 
yard from the church." 

At the foot of the stair the girl struggled so that I 
had to put her down. 

*'Go to my love I Go I** she cried. **Go, I am 
safe!" 

She broke from my arms, and fled into the room 

with Jael after her. I lieard them fling open a door, 

and their footsteps died away. Then the next 

m 
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minute I was out of the bouse, and running up the 
street 

But one regiment of all the garrison was prepared 
to meet the Austrians. The night before an officer 
of that regiment had sworn great oaths in the Palazzo 
Baimondi because d'Entragues, his colonel, had 
ordered an early parade. His curses still rang in 
my ears ; I wondered if he thanked God now ! 

Lynch held the Mossa Gate, MacAuliffe that of 
the Po, with thirty-five men of Dillon's ; but the 
barrier before it stood open! Milan's, All Saint's, 
and St Margaret's must have been captured, I knew. 

The chief fighting was in the great Square, and I 
ran towards it. I had my sword in my hand, and I 
prayed that I might meet Cozzoli. Presently I found 
myself at the top of the street with the Square lying 
before me, darkened by a swarm of the enemy. 
Cuirassiers, hussars, grenadiers, spattered by mud, 
but steady and confident, were charging the detached 
groups of startled, half-naked men who had rushed 
from bed and lodging to resist them. A clatter of 
hoofs in my rear made me swerve aside, and the 
Marshal, alone, with furious face and drawn sword, 
galloped past and dashed into the Square. I ran after 
him, and was immediately caught in a group of French 
soldiers who were making a stand on the right. 
Villaroy's voice rang out hoarse with rage as we 
gathered about him, and forming line met and repulsed 
a troop of hussars. Swinging back, they lifted their 
reddened swords, and opened a path for the grenadiers. 
As the latter came on, with hot, eager faces, fresh 
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bodies of infantry and hussars broke into the Square, 
and surrounded our scattered groups. Then followed 
a wM6e in which each man of the garrison fougV^ 
singly for his life against a score of foes. A dozen 
grenadiers dragged the Marshal from his horse, and 
would have killed him on the spot if MacDonnell of 
the Regiment of Bagni — my acquaintance of the wind- 
mill — had not driven them back. This I saw, and 
believed Cremona was lost, even while my eyes 
followed the swift play of my sword as I fought for 
my life. 

Suddenly the weapon sprang from my hand, and a 
bayonet was at my throat. Then, as I gave myself 
up for lost, MacDonnell's sword struck the steel 
aside, and I was drawn out of the carnage. A minute 
later I was sent across the Square in company with 
the Marshal, whose peruke and hatfaad been torn from 
his head, and whose face was a picture of rage and 
woe. 

But as we neared the guard-house, the tumult in 
the Square, which had ceased with the destruction of 
our men, suddenly broke out again as the Regiment 
des Vaisseaux, led on by d'Entragues, rushed in from 
a neighbouring street on the Austrians. 

At the sound of renewed battle the Marshal's 
face lightened, but I did not dare address him lest 
our guard should guess his rank. The grenadiers 
drove us into the house, pushing us on with their 
bayonets. I was separated from the Marshal, and, 
under the guard of one man, sent down the passage. 
The door at the end stood open, and, swinging 

N 
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suddenly round, I hit him with my fist between the 
eyes. The next moment I was running to the door 
and in the courtyard before he had recovered from 
the eflfects of the blow. Fortunately, the wall was 
low, and, scaling it, I dropped into the street beneath. 
Here I captured a loose horse that had galloped 
from the Square, and, leaping into the saddle, rode 
down the street. I thought of MacAulifife, with his 
thirty-five men, of the open barrier. If still unwarned, 
and that palisade unclosed, the Gate was lost. I tore 
forward, heading for the post, hoping to bear the alarm. 
But before I had gone fifty yards there was the rush 
of hoofs at the top of the street, and a long train of 
cuirassiers dashed past. My heart sank at the sight, 
and I sat with tightened rein, my road barred by the 
enemy. Then, as I waited with prayers and curses 
on my lips, two blood-stained figures staggered by, 
running, with the fear of death in their eyes. Men of 
Des Vaisseaux, I knew ; and one, a young lieutenant 
with whom I had often played at cards, cried out 
that d'Entragues was dead, and the regiment destroyed 
to the last man in the Square. 

Shaking my reins loose, I galloped on by side 
streets and lanes, where the people were waking to 
their fate. Except for the tramp of the enemy's 
infantry to my left, marching to support the cavalry 
in its attack on the gate, and a cry of alarm from 
some man or woman, this quarter of the city was 
still silent. In the Square and those streets running 
through the middle of the town the firing had sub- 
sided into shorty desultory peals^ an ominous fact 
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that told me that Eugene was already master of half 
Cremona. The surprise had been complete, and our 
fate seemed sealed! Hope alone lay in the pos- 
session of the two last gates; and the unanswered 
question beat in my brain — did our muskets still 
hold those posts ? 

Before long I found myself at the end of a narrow 
street that debouched on the one by the gate. Leap- 
ing from my horse I reconnoitred, and could have 
shouted for joy as I saw the lines of the baffled 
squadrons drawn up before the barrier. De Mercy, 
their leader, had ridden hard and fast, but he had 
ridden too late, and MacAuliffe had closed and was 
holding the gate. 

I turned and laid hands upon a terrified citizen 
rushing from the scene. From him I learnt how 
the Austrians were posted, and, springing into the 
saddle, rode to the head of the street The space to 
the left between the Gate and that of Mossa was 
blocked, and St Peter's Battery had been seized. 
But the streets communicating with the barracks 
of the Irish Brigade were open, and I dashed forward 
as the muskets of MacAuliflfe's men came in a 
steady volley from the barrier. 

A shot or two from the Austrians followed me 
as I galloped across the comer of the street. But 
they whistled by, urging my horse to renewed speed 
as I made my way towards the Irish quarters. The 
sound of firing at the Po Gate had sent the men of 
the two battalions leaping from their beds to their 
arms, and they were falling into rank in their shirts 
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as I sprang from the saddle. Officers were hastening 
up who had made their way through the streets, 
escaping capture and death. Amongst these was 
O'Mahony, cool and ready in the crisis. Wauchope, 
Colonel of Bourke's, had rushed to the scene, and was 
marshalling his men. Steadily and swiftly the 
column formed, and the morning light shone upon 
the half-naked ranks and glittering steel. I snatched 
a sword from the rack, and thrust a pistol in my belt, 
and fell in by my company. We were six hundred 
all told, but in splendid form, and wild to meet the 
enemy. Each man knew the desperate condition of 
MacAuliflfe's guard, and waited with fierce impatience 
for the word to marcL Presently it came, and, 
starting in two columns, we swung down the street. 

The firing grew hotter around the barrier as we 
advanced, and the sullen roar of cannon came from 
the ramparts by the Mossa Gate. The agony of the 
startled city rose in one wild volume of sound and 
beat against our ears. Men's faces were set, and 
hands tightened on their weapons, for the volleys 
by the gate set our blood on fire, so that we, the 
captains, with difficulty restrained the impetus of 
those we led. 

Presently our columns entered two lanes which 
opened on the Gate. Here newly-awakened faces, 
frozen with terror, looked from the windows, and 
shrill cries of alarm rang from side to side, acute and 
clear above the deep background of sound, roaring 
up from the heart of the city. The order to advance 
at the run was given, and I felt the winter wind 
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blow by my face, and the mud leap up around my 
legs. I could see the red locks of a sergeant in 
front flapping on his grey-shirted shoulders as the 
man sped on with the steady pace of the veteran, 
his halbert held high, carrying a ray of light 
like a star. The white gleam of my naked sword 
by my side seemed a spirit-like thing that kept me 
company, pointing the way to victory. The breath 
of the men hung in clouds in the frosty air, and 
from the front, as a call from the brink of death, 
came the broken volleys from the barrier. Then, as 
the sunlight broke across the city, we swooped into 
the street, and were springing on the flank of the 
Austrians. 

They fell back, taken by surprise, and from the 
Gate went up a cheer from those still left of the 
guard. But De Mercy quickly rallied his men, and 
the grenadiers, supported by cavalry, advanced to 
arrest our course. They came on firing, killing some 
of our men, and wounding Colonel Wauchope, at 
which O'Mahony took command. By his order we 
withheld our shot till they were within a few yards, 
when we mowed them down, so that they crumbled 
up and went back before us. We had but an instant 
to prepare for cavalry, when, with shouts, the 
cuirassiers charged. A brown-faced sergeant, with 
peruke awry, made a cut at my body. Him I held 
at bay for a minute till a shot sent him reeling from 
his saddle among the hoofs. Twice the squadrons 
broke against the wall of bayonets, and failed to 
pass. Then O'Mahony, bidding us advance, we 
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dashed upon the troopers, breaking their ranks. 
The fury of our men increased as they saw the 
squadrons in confusion, and, charging the broken 
lines of horse and foot, we swept them from the 
street and ramparts, wresting the battery from their 
hands. 

A few took refuge in the houses, and kept up for 
a time a fire from the windows and roofs. But we 
drove them from their shelters, and threw up 
barricades around the position we had won. As we 
stood, laughing, behind our defence, Brig-adier d'Arene 
spurred up, splashed and bloody, followed by some 
companies of the Regiment of BeaujoloiSw 

« Well done, Dillon and Bourke ! " he cried. « Well 
done, gallant Irish ! " 

Halting by O'Mahony's side he spoke to him for 
a minute, then, drawing back his men, stationed 
them by the battery where the guns were already 
turned upon the river. A bridge of boats connected 
our Gate with a smaU rvdoubt on the opposite bank, 
held by fifty men under Stuart, of Dillon's. As we 
looked across the water we saw a second Austrian 
corp advancing upon the city, and we knew why De 
Mercy and his cuirassiers had ridden at the gallop 
from St Margaret's to the Pa 

Five thousand men girt us thus without, and 
d'Arene asked ad>-ice of 0*Mahony, who urg^ him 
to withdraw the guard from the r^oubt, and remove 
the bridge of boatSw But this d^Ar^ne would not do 
without an order from de Bevel, who^ for au^^at we 
then knew, was dead or capcajr^u. He seac ooe 
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hundred men of Beaujolois to the aid of Stuart, a 
movement which made the Austrians halt, apparently 
under the impression that the redoubt was held by 
a strong force. 

By this time all the detachments that had hastened 
to oppose Eugene within the walls had been cut to 
pieces. With the exception of the two gates, the Po 
and the Mossa, the city was in the hands of the 
Austrians. The Square, the principal streets, the 
cathedral, the round chapel, and nearly all the 
churches were theirs. Eugene was issuing orders 
to the citizens from the Palazzo Publico. De 
Gregnon, next in command to the Marshal, was 
slain, and Don Diego and his Spanish contingent 
had been routed. Communication between the 
scattered garrison was cut off; and on the side of 
the French, victory alone remained with the Irish 
Brigade. 

The strength of our position filled us with hope. 
By clearing the streets neighbouring on the gate of 
the Austrians, we had set free De Praslin's cavalry, 
and weakened the attack on the Mossa Gate. In 
the pause that followed, as we waited behind our 
barricades, I thought of Julyan. The laughter and 
voices of the men as they joked at their own naked- 
ness seemed for a moment like something apart, 
and I turned my eyes from the slain. Then a sharp 
comment from MacAuliflfe sent them again over the 
barrier. 

An aide-de-camp had spurred up to the head of 
the street, and, raising a field-glass, reconnoitred us 
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with great coolness and steadinesa He swung round 
a few seconds later and galloped off, escaping the 
balls that followed his retreat. The report he brought 
to the Prince was that our position was impregnable. 

We expected now to be attacked in force, and 
prepared to receive the assault. But fifteen minutes 
later an Austrian officer walked into the street, 
waving a white flag. As he drew near I recognised 
MacDonnell, who, halting close to the barricade, 
called out in Gaelic that he wished to speak to the 
officer in command. 

O'Mahony stepped from the defences, followed by 
MacAuliffe and two others. After returning his 
salute MacDonnell looked up at the men staring 
over the barricades. His cool, friendly eyes, our 
mother tongue on his lips, made one for an instant 
forget that he was a foe. 

'^ I have some proposals to make," he said, in a 
dear, loud voice. "These proposals are to the 
officers of the Irish battalions, and to the men 
themselves." 

He paused, leant one hand on the hilt of his 
sword, and, meeting my eyes, nodded. 

** Fellow - Irishmen, his Serene Highness, the 
Prince Eugene of Savoy, has sent me here. He has 
ordered me to say that if you wish to change sides 
and pass over to the Emperor's, he will give you 
higher pay and greater rewards than you get in the 
service of France. I exhort you, from the affection 
I bear you as fellow-countrymen, to accept this offer. 
If you refuse, you cannot escape destruction. We are 
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masters of the city with the exception of your post." 
He paused again; his friendly eyes running over 
our faces. 

" His Highness only waits for my return to attack 
and cut you to pieces should you refuse his terms. 
Your case is hopeless. Your Marshal is a prisoner, 
for I myself captured him in the great Square two 
hours ago. The Prince will give you each a special 
gratuity proportionate to the service you render in 
giving up the gate. He will also raise your pay two 
sols more than you receive in the service of France. 
If some of you wish to return to Ireland he will 
make your peace with the King of England. I urge 
you to accept these favourable terms." 

We drew our breaths hard as he spoke, and one 
or two hands went to their swords. O'Mahony's 
face grew grim, and he looked MacDonnell straight 
in the eyes. 

" I see, sir," he said, " that his Highness fears us 
more than he esteems us. It is not by such acts of 
treachery that we wish to win his regard." 

MacDonneirs answer was to look towards the 
barricade. But the men were glaring like wolves 
above it, panting to reach him. 

" And your answer, sir ? " he said, " and the answer 
of these gentlemen of the Irish Brigade ? " 

" Is this," said the Major sternly. " I look upon 
you as a suborner, not the envoy of a general, and I 
therefore arrest you as a prisoner." 

A shout rang from the barricade, and the men 
raised their muskets high. In an instant we stood 
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with uplifted swords, and cheered for King Louis. 
Again and again we hurrahed, swearing that we 
would die in the service of France, while from the 
ranks voices clamoured for MacDonnell's death. He 
stood with a brave enough front, regarding us with 
still friendly eyes. 

I was ordered to take him to Wauchope, who lay 
wounded in the guard-house. At my report the Colonel 
swore hanging was too good for him, and sent me 
with him to the Brigadier. The men cursed and 
hooted as we passed through the lines, the sergeants 
making no effort to check their rage. I reminded 
him that there was an account unpaid between us, 
heavier now that he had offered an insult to the 
Brigade. 

"It shall be met when you wish," he answered 
coolly. " Honour is better than life ! " ♦ 

D'Arene's face grew black with rage when he heard 
my tale. He knew well that the city were lost if we 
had gone over to the enemy. In a furious tone he 
told MacDonnell that he deserved the fate of a 
suborner and not the treatment of a hostage. For a 
minute I thought he meant to hang him, but I was 
ordered to take him, with some prisoners, imder an 
escort to the citadel, communication with which had 
been opened up when we had driven the Austrians 
from the gate. 



* MacDonnell had been offered promotion and enormous 
wealth by Marshal Villaroy when he captured him if he 
would let him escape, and had refused the bribe. 
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As we reached the Citadel we heard the cry of — 
"Frenchmen to the ramparts!" De Eevel had 
escaped with his life, and was now assuming 
command of the scattered garrison. He rode back- 
ward and forward, with bared head and eyes full of 
fire, gathering such Frenchmen as he could together. 
Singly, or in groups, men were rushing to the rendez- 
vous. OflScers were roaring themselves hoarse ; 
soldiers of different regiments were falling in side 
by side. I did not linger long on the scene, and, 
giving up my prisoners, turned to march back to the 
Po Gate. 

Finding the nearest streets blocked by De Praslin's 
cavalry feeling its way forward, I led my party down 
a narrow, winding alley, whence I could debouch on 
one leading on the Gate. Before we had gone many 
yards it narrowed to less than six feet in width. 
The high, overhanging houses kept it in gloom, and, 
except for a witch-like woman screaming above our 
heads from an open window, not a soul was in sight 
Several dead Frenchmen lay about, and one or two 
of the foe. Their bodies were naked, so that we 
knew the human vultures had been already here. 

Near the end of this alley we closed up, and just 
in time. With a sudden roar of sound a body of 
cuirassiers broke down the street, and passed the 
opening. In a minute they wheeled and rode back 
to charge us. But our fire checked the advance, the 
narrowness of the alley preventing our being 
surrounded. We were not more than twenty men, 
and they came on again to break us by the sheer 
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force of their charge. We met them with the 
bayonet, and, falling back, they fired at us from the 
mouth of the lane. Seeing their shot had told, they 
bore down once more, and in another minute we 
were fighting for our lives. A blow from the left 
broke my blade in two, and I looked up expecting 
instant death, to see Doria in Austrian uniform 
beating aside the sabre of the man who held me at 
his mercy. At sight of him a blinding passion 
filled my heart I cursed my own supineness, the 
hour I had come to Cremona. The threads of the 
conspiracy had lain at my feet, and I had passed 
them by. I cried out to him to give me a sword and 
meet me like a man. But he looked above my head, 
taking no heed of my rage. 

Those left of the escort had broken into one of the 
houses, and were firing from the windows upon the 
Austrians. Some of the troopers were about to 
spring to the ground to dislodge them, but before 
they had freed their feet from the stirrups a fresh 
body of cavalry galloped across the top of the street 
in disorder, and Doria, fearing to be caught in the 
lane, bade his men keep their seats, and led them 
away. 

The grip of a trooper's hand on my shoulder 
recalled me to the fact that I was again a prisoner. 
But for the moment that fate seemed of little 
importance. My heart was full of battle-rage and 
hate, and beyond that anger lay the thought of 
Julyan. I longed to force Doria to speak, to make 
him tell me whither he had taken my wife. I could 
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see him where he rode at the head of the men, the 
plumes in his hat trembling in the motion of his 
horse, his handsome figure square in the saddle. 

We fell back on the Sabatine Square, where the 
main body of the Austrian cavalry was posted, 
passing through streets strewn with bodies of horses 
and of dead and dying men. Groans and curses 
came from those still alive about our feet as the 
squadron rode over them. Piercing cries rang from 
the houses, the screams of the citizens rising in 
one agonising scale of sound above the noise of 
musketry and the boom of cannon from the battery. 
Monks and friars moved about in the midst of the 
confusion and panic bending over the dying. Sinister 
figures darted out here and there from house and 
lane, and bent, too, over the helpless. Everywhere 
the streets ran blood, and I saw the dead faces of 
friends turned up to the blue winter sky, some with 
looks of amazement and fear, some still stamped 
with the courage with which they had met their 
end. 

I was joined to a batch of prisoners in the Square, 
and marched into the Palazzo Publico. In the 
central hall the ofl&cers were separated from the 
privates, and we were placed in a large room with 
high windows and handsome furniture. Here I found 
a group gathered respectfully round the Marshal, who 
sat with downcast, angry face, and who returned our 
salute in silence. We had scarcely been in the room 
five minutes when the door was thrown open, and 
two Austrian ofl&cers came ia One I instantly 
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recognised as the aide-de-camp who had recon- 
noitred our position, the other, to our astonishment^ 
we saw was Prince Eugene. At sight of the great 
soldier we all saluted, eyeing him with keen curiosity. 
I had seen him at a distance before, and knew that 
he was a man for whom men would die. 

Villaroy rose to his feet and bowed stiffly, but the 
Prince crossed the room with a frank air, returning 
our salute as he passed. 

" You have traversed the city, M. le G^n^ral," he 
said in a soldierly way, addressing the Marshal. 
'* You have seen that we are masters of it. A few of 
your musketeers are on the rampart. If they re- 
main there I shall have to put them all to the sword. 
These Irishmen's lives may be spared if you order 
them to leave their post?" 

A stir ran through our group ; I knew now why 
he had come. I longed to cry out to the Marshal 
that our battalions held the Gate. But he must have 
guessed the resistance was severe to bring Eugene 
hither, and his close-set eyes brightened. 

"M. le Prince," he answered, "I have the mis- 
fortune to be your prisoner. I can no longer give 
orders in the city. Those on the rampart must act 
as they choose." 

The Prince's face darkened. " I would have spared 
their lives," he replied. "I go now to order that 
they be cut to pieces." 

He bowed and left the room, followed by his aide- 
de-camp. The door had scarcely closed behind him 
when the Marshal called me forward. As he heard 
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my report he pressed his Kps together, and paced up 
and down in agitation. 

"-Sfes hraves Irlandaist** he exclaimed. "If they 
hold the Gate the garrison will rally ! All may yet 
be recovered." 

As he spoke the tocsin suddenly pealed, and, 
drawing chairs and tables to the windows, we 
climbed upon them and looked into the Square. The 
squadrons of the Diak regiment were massed by the 
gates of the Palazzo, and strong bodies of infantry 
held the outlets and lined the houses. The noise of 
the alarm bell drowned all minor sounds, and we 
saw the troopers looking upward with their hard, 
brown faces lightened in the winter sunshine. 
Presently a lane was made through the soldiers, and 
the city magistrates in robe and chain filed up to the 
steps of the Palazzo. Then we knew that the Prince 
had summoned these men to bid them order the 
citizens to rise against us. 

As we saw the municipal carts bringing up rations 
for the troops we feared he had succeeded. In this, 
however, we were mistaken, for the magistrates 
refused his appeal, helping him no further than to 
feed his men. Not long after this two officers came 
in and led the Marshal out. 

With his soldiers fed, Eugene renewed the attack. 
Before long the fight raged over the chief parts of 
the city, and the increased firing told us that the 
garrison had rallied. We raised a cheer as we saw a 
body of panic-stricken hussars gallop into the Square 
in wild disorder. But others rode out, and the issue 
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of the fight hung in the balance. The hours crawled 
on, and we lived between fear and hope. The heat 
of my rage had passed, and I sat brooding over 
Julyan and Doria. Then I thought of Era Tommaso, 
and the words he had spoken, and the prayers my 
mother had taught me rose to my lips. 

As the day declined other prisoners came in« The 
new arrivals brought tidings that set our hearts 
beating with hope. The French had stormed the 
gate of All Saints, and were advancing by the 
ramparts. Dillon and Bourke had held their post 
against repeated attacks, twice sending out detach- 
ments towards the Mossa Gate, held all that day by 
Lynch. Thus the city was being slowly wrested 
back from Eugene's hands. 

As night fell an officer entered the room with 
haste, and took down our names and rank. He 
ordered us into the hall, whence, surrounded by a 
guard, we marched into the Square. Here we were 
attached to a large body of prisoners, and sent off to 
St Margaret's Gate under an escort of cavalry. 
From the remarks of our guards we found that the 
Austrians had been driven from every post that 
they had won, and were retiring from the city. They 
had gained and then lost Cremona after eleven hours' 
hard fighting. 

We could see that they were retreating in good 
order, carrying off as well as prisoners a large 
number of our horses. A pale moon looked down 
between clouds on the scene, and, as the diminished 
regiments tramped paat, it showed the sullen. 
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dispirited faces of the men. As we cleared the city 
we heard fresh firing in our rear, and learnt that the 
remnant left of the Irish had followed the enemy 
from the Mossa Gate. I took the fusilade as a 
farewell from my comrades, and, hungry and anxious 
for the future, I marched on into the nighty a captive, 
towards Ostiano. 



AFTEB we had gone a league or two many 
amongst the prisoners b^an to fall out from 
wounds or sheer fatigue. But die guards drove us 
on, and, no waggons being provided, our distress 
was great. The road was wet and heavy, and as 
very few of us had had anything to eat since the 
previous nighty we tramped on with the hunger of 
wolves in our stomachs. It was past midnight, 
and we were still a league from Ostiano, when, at 
a command brought by an aide-de-camp to the 
officer in charge, we were halted and divided into 
two parties. That to which I was attached, and 
which only numbered a few men, was separated 
form the main body, and marched across a field 
guarded by a troop of hussars. Before long we 
entered a narrow by-way running between woods, 
and drew up some fifty yards further on at a great 
iron gate, beyond which rose the castellated roof of a 
large building. 

In reply to the summons of our guard it was 
opened, and as we passed through, we found it was 
guarded by a few dismounted cuirassiers, who cursed 
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loudly in high Dutch when they heard that Eugene's 
attack had failed. The moon had set, and I could 
just make out that the castle appeared to be more 
a palace of the Eenaissance than a feudal strong- 
hold. On three sides it was set in dark groves, 
and a fountain, crowned by the figure of a naiad, 
played on the sward in front, other statues showing 
dimly among the paths. 

The noise of our approach had aroused the house- 
hold, and set some boarhounds baying. As we 
crossed the grass the doorway was thrown open, 
and in the flood of Ught I could see into a wide 
hall, with richly carved walls and ceilings. We 
were ordered into this welcome shelter, where we 
stood blinking our eyes, while the officer in command 
spoke apart with a gentleman who had come forward 
to greet him. This man, though in civiUan dress, 
had the air of a soldier, and the news he heard 
pleased him no better than it had done the troopers 
at the Gate. After looking us over with a grim face 
— we were twenty in number, and all officers — ^he 
gave orders that we should be placed in a room 
some distance from the hall, whither we were 
accordingly taken. Here food was brought to us, and 
after we had eaten we flung ourselves on the floor 
and slept. 

The day was well advanced when I awoke. On 
sitting up I found I was alone, and my ears caught 
the tramp of a sentineFs feet beneath the window. 
I was in a large apartment with a painted ceiling 
of floating gods and goddesses, and on the table 
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were still the remains of our supper. Going to the 
window I saw the hussar pacing without, while two 
others were posted by an ilex grove. 

As I wondered what had become of my comrades, 
and why my slumbers had not been disturbed, I 
noticed that the door of the room stood ajar. This 
appeared strange in a ward; and the next minute 
I had crossed the threshold. I found I had entered 
a small apartment, and was standing in the presence of 
the gentleman who had received us the night before. 
He was writing at a cabinet, and looked up quickly 
at my intrusion. A cavalry sword hung by his 
side, but his coat was of satin, ruffled with rare lace. 
As I met his fiery eyes I apologised for disturbing 
him, and said that I was looking for my comrades. 

"Those gentlemen, sir," he answered gravely, 
speaking in excellent French, and scanning me 
closely, ^ those gentlemen are well, save such as are 
wounded. They have all been offered, and twelve 
have accepted, parole. Those twelve, I hope, you 
will shortly meet" 

His tone and manner were singularly polite, a 
marked contrast to the haughty cast of his face and 
keen gaze. 

'' I must thank you, sir, for allowing me to sleep 
so long," I replied; "for we came without a halt 
from Cremona." 

His red eyes flamed, then he gave a stem smile 
for a moment 

"Tour battalions saved the city for the French," 
he said shortly. " My reason for not disturbing your 
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sleep is^ that I am under an obligation to you. Captain 
Lally." 

I looked at him sharply. But no, this man had 
not been in Cozzoli's house. Never till the previous 
night had I set eyes on his face. 

"I am afraid, sir, you mistake me for some one 
else," I said. 

"Himmel! no! Are you not the young Irish 
officer who protected the Fraulein Julyan MacMahon 
from a villain of the name of Cozzoli ? ** 

I was conscious that my face reddened, and I stood 
silent, with no answer on my Ups. 

" I see you are," he continued slowly, and turned 
his eyes from mine. ** Now, that high-bom lady is 
my sister's child, and I thank you for using your 
sword in her defence." 

Did he not know our secret ? The question seemed 
to choke me as I stood before him unable to speak. 
I dared not ask it I dared not tell him that the 
girl was my wife. 

"I trust the Fraulein is well," I at last found 

voice to say. 

" The high-bom lady is well, and will thank you 
later on for your services," he answered with a 

certain stiflfness. "And now, sir, I am the Prince 

von Steinburg, Govemor of the Italian provinces 

for his Majesty, King Charles of Spain, and therefore 

empowered to oflfer you your parole." 

The knowledge that Julyan was near at once 

influenced my decision. After I had told him that 

I would accept it, the Prince added a few mor^ 
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words before he summoned \n& valet, who led me 
to a room where I washed and shaved. With the 
man's aid I removed in a measure the stains of blood 
from my oniform, and half an hoar later joined 
my comrades, who had been given quarters in a 
large room looking on the terrace. They were at 
dice and cards when I appeared, and all in excellent 
spirits. Eleven were Frenchmen, men of Beanjolois 
and Des Yaisseanx, Plunkett of my battalion making 
the twelfth. They rallied me over the respect the 
Prince had shown my slumbers, the soldier who had 
summoned them to his presence having orders not 
to arouse me should I be asleep. 

"The dog woke me up,** said Plunkett, "and, 
asking which man amongst us was Captain Lally, 
left you alone when I pointed you out In what way, 
pray, have you bribed the Prince ?" 

Disowning all previous acquaintance with our 
captor, I examined the grounds from the window, 
hoping that I might catch a glimpse of Julyan. She 
must be aware that I was amongst the prisoners. 
But she had sent me that cold-blooded note, and, 
sullen and angry, I turned away and joined the men 
in their game. 

We were at liberty to walk on the terrace and the 
west side of the garden. Our table was well kept, 
the best wines provided, and every day we were 
provided with a handsome supply of cigars. I tried 
to forget the near presence of Julyan, but without 
success, and each morning I hoped to meet her 
before the dav closed. One of the Prince's ^ests. 
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an Abb^, came now and again to see us, and him 
I longed to question, but pride held me back. 

After we had been ten days at the castle, we were 
invited to dine with the Prince. As we filed into 
the great hall at the appointed hour, he received 
us in the uniform of the cavalry regiment of which 
he was colonel, and introduced us to some Austrian 
officers. I looked with eagerness at each face, but 
Doria was not there. We took our places at the 
table, and spoke of boar and deer hunts, and of the 
wars with the Turk — but to Cremona no man 
referred — and we drank green Tokay, and laughed 
with our foes, taking our fate with the indiflference 
of soldiers. At the end of the feast the Prince rose, 
and ordered an aide-de-camp to show us his horses. 
As we stepped on the terrace in the fading light, we 
came face to face with Julyan. She walked by 
the side of the Abb^, a few yards behind the 
Prince's wife, who was escorted by a gaily-dressed 
gentleman. 

We drew up in a line, our hats in our hands. 
The Princess looked at us with passion for an instant, 
and passed without acknowledging our salute. We 
had heard that she was furious at the failure of the 
attack, and would have loaded us with chains if 
she had had her wilL 

But I had no eyes for this woman. As I saw 
Julyan advance, and knew that my companions 
looked at her with admiration, my face grew hot, 
and the link that bound us together seemed to 
tighten. She carried herself like a queen, and 
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bowed as she passed. . But her eyes avoided miney 
and I felt a sharp pang of anger and pain, as I 
vowed to myself I would yet force her to speak. 

This mood, however, passed, and I felt more like 
suing than commanding. I was her knight and 
lover, but she cared nothing for me. For days I 
saw or heard no more of her, and lest the secret 
which she wished kept should be discovered, I did 
not write. But Fate at last was kind, and we met 
once more. 

I was standing alone one afternoon on the terrace 
when I saw her approach. The path on which she 
walked ran just below the stone balustrade that 
bordered the upper way. She read a book, and did 
not see me till within two yards of where I stood. 
Then, as my shadow crossed the page, she looked 
up. The colour that leapt to her face, the sudden 
pause she made, sent a fear to my heart lest she 
was about to turn away. But after a brief hesita- 
tion she came on slowly, while I stood with bared 
head. 

Just as she was about to pass by I leant across 
the balustrade. 

"Madame," I pleaded, "will you not deign to 
speak to your husband?'' 

The words made her pause, and she faced me, 
blushing vividly. ** Sir," she replied, with lowered 
eyes, "what was done under the force of fear, and 
from a generous chivalry, cannot be binding." 

" Such an act does usually bind a man and womsui 
together/' I answered, and made bold to cross the 
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balustrade. " Am I to keep this ? " I asked, showing 
the heart she had sent 

She remained silent for a few moments, and I 
sought but in vain to meet her eyes. Then the old 
haughty look crept over her face. 

*' I will take back the heart," she said, and held 
out her hand. 

I placed it on her palm. ''Has some one else, 
then, won that heart ? " I asked, with bitterness. 

She made no answei^, and the sound of footsteps 
approaching made me look up. I saw the Abb^ on 
the patL He gave us one brief glance, and ascending 
the terrace, went towards the castle. 

Suddenly the girl raised her eyes. " Here is your 
ring, sir," she said haughtily, and began to draw it 
from her finger. 

"Wait, madame," I answered. "Eemember you 
are a wife." 

"If so, we can be divorced," she returned, and 
her face grew white. 

My heart grew dark with thoughts of Doria, 
with vague jealousy for every man who might 
approach her. 

" We can," I said coldly, " but we shall have to 
confess our marriage." 

Her haughtiness broke, and she hid her face in 
her hands. "It saved me from Cozzoli," she 
whispered as if to herself, "but, oh, it was 
madness ! " 

"I am your servant and slave!" I replied with 
passion. "Do what you like with me I If it is 
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your wish that our marriage should be kept a 
secret, iny lips are sealed till you bid me speak." 

The silence that followed filled my heart with an 
instant's hope. Then she raised her head, and spoke 
with eyes aloof. 

" We shall part," she said. * You — and I shall be 
free." 

" Is that your wish ? " 

" Yes," she answered, and for one moment met my 
gaze with proud eyes. 

I bowed, very bitter at heart, and turned away. 
At the end of the terrace I met the Prince, who said 
that he wished to speak to me. I could see the girl 
from where we stood, leaning over the balustrade, 
with her face turned south. 

"No doubt," said the Prince, as his eyes rested 
on her figure, "no doubt. Captain Lally, you are 
interested in the history of that young lady who 
has just thanked you for the service you have 
rendered." 

He spoke slowly, with a certain restraint in his 
tone, and I bowed. 

" Her mother, the Princess Paulina, married one 
of your countrymen against the will of her family, 
for though we knew he came of a long descent, he 
had but his sword. After the brave colonel's death, 
being then friendless, she made the acquaintance of 
a woman named Yenalini, sister of Antonio Cozzoli, 
who on my sister's death kept the Fraulein in order 
to get possession of the jewels she had inherited from 
her mother. When I heard, through Captain von 
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Arrmenstein, whom you have known under the name 
of Dona, that my sister's child was alive and in 
Cremona, I sent her a message by him that I would 
readily receive her in my own home. I also told 
CozzoU, in case Von Arrmenstein were killed, to bring 
her from Cremona. The scoundrel, however, kept 
back my message. His infamous plan was to marry 
this high-bom lady before he brought her to me. 
But your gallant conduct saved her from this fate, 
and Captain von Arrmenstein, in whose hands you 
placed her, brought her hither." He paused, and 
added dryly : " It is now my intention to marry her 
to her cousin, the Count von Freibourg." 

There was a ring in his tone that told me plainly 
that no more Irish officers were to carry away 
daughters of the house of Steinburg. I stood with 
as cool a front as a man might who hears his wife 
is to be given to another. But for Julyan's wish 
I would have let the Prince know that his fiat came 
too lata As it was, it flashed across me that the 
bond she so regretted might be cut on the next 
battlefield. Then Von Freibourg — curse him ! — 
would take his bride. 

With these bitter thoughts in my mind I scarcely 
heard the Prince as he went on. Suddenly I under- 
stood that my liberty had come, but I felt no joy. 

** I have good news for you," he said, " and with 
pleasure and regret I give it You have been ex- 
changed, for you Irish officers seem to be highly 
valued" — and he bowed — ^" since your very gallant 
defence of the Fo Gtite. You will now do m^ ^ 
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&yoar by accepting a horse which I would give yotu 
It is a bay, brought from Hungary, and has Arab 
blood. We will go to the stables and look at it" 

I thanked him for his gift, and we moved on. As 
we crossed the courtyard by the fountain, I could 
still see Julyan by the balustrade. The sun was on 
her hair, and her figure stood out against the bright 
glow of the sky. She was no longer alone ; the Abb^ 
stood by her side. 

The purple twilight was creeping down the sky, 
and the crimson fading from the spaces of the west, 
when I set out from the castle, escorted for the first 
mile by two hussars. The Prince's gift was a beautiful 
mare, of blood, but I mourned my Sheela. The 
soldiers left me by a grove of pines, and the mare 
broke into a gallop. Presently I tightened rein, 
seeing two riders leave the wood and advance to 
meet me. Astonishment flooded my mind as I saw 
that one was the Abb^ and the other Julyan. The 
girl came on with downcast head, her horse and 
figure black against the sky. 

As the blood leapt in my veins, the Abb^ raised 
his hand. 

" My son," he said in French, ** I bring you your 
wife." 

I looked from him to the girl ; her eyes were on 
her horse's neck. 

'' Does she wish to be brought ? " I asked ; and I 
felt as if the earth reeled round me. 

" I have shown her her duty," he replied in a deep, 
musical voice, that carried a note of command. 
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^and she is ready to do it I now return to ac- 
quaint the Prince." 

" Tell him," I stammered, " that if he thinks me a 
scoundrel for deceiving him, I kept silent because it 
was impossible then to speak." 

" He shall know all," answered the Abb^. " Both 
of you are young, and you acted under the force of 
fear. But the sacrament of marriage is binding, 
and neither you, my daughter, nor you, my son, can 
thus lightly forget your vows." 

" But, M. TAbb^, if we do not love each other ? " 
broke from the girl like a cry. 

"You must accept the consequences of your deed," 
he replied. "You belong to each other. True 
affection more lasting than passion will come with 
years of faithful companionship." 

"Madame," I said bitterly, turning to the girl, 
" lest we should curse the coming years, return to 
the castle. In this land a divorce is not hard to 
procure." 

" You speak words of sin," said the Abb^ sternly. 
" Would you thrust this young girl into temptation, 
or run into it yourself ? I charge you both that you 
take heed to this hour lest you fall from God." 

His face caught the last glow lingering on the 
horizon, and showed old and bloodless. Yet there 
was a light in his eyes bright almost as youth's. 

" Madame/' I said, " you answered * yes ' when I 
asked your wish. Have M. I'Abb^'s words led 
you to change your decision ? " 

" He has pointed out my duty, sir," she said, rais- 
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ing her head proudly, but speaking in an accent of 
pain, " and I go to do it" 

''0 madame, I assure you it is no duty to link 
your life with mine. I am but an Irish soldier, an 
exile. My sword and pay and what of prize-money 
I win is all I own," 

" My father," she cried with lovely dignity, turning 
to the Abb^, '' this gentleman does not want me." 

But there was a note in her voice that sent the 
blood mounting to my head. I leant from my 
saddle toward her. 

"Do not send me from you again," I implored. 
"My heart lies in your hand." 

And the Abb^, looking at us in that pause, called 
softly : " Go forward, my children, do your duty, and 
serve God," and turning his horse rode away. 

But as he went the chill fell between us again. 
The thought of her birth, her indiflference, her re- 
luctance to accept me as a husband banished my 
hopes. She had been driven by duty to my side, 
and I would have none of her if she came thus 
against her will 

With a sudden impulse we raised our heads and 
looked at each other. The hoof -beats of the Abba's 
horse grew fainter up the road. 

" Madame," I said, " we are alone. Which way do 
you choose to ride ? " 

She turned her head away, but I saw that words 
trembled on her lips. Then her horse of its own ac- 
cord walked forward, and her hand tightened on the 
rein as if to draw it back. 
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" That has been a throw of the gods," I said, " and 
Fate decides that we ride together this night." 

We went on in silence, our faces set west. Pride 
held me back from showing her my heart, but that 
we should be thus side by side alone filled me with 
joy. I looked dowi^ the long stretch of road, at the 
dark forms of the trees, at the breaking stars. Our 
horses kept step in a rhythmic beat; the creaking 
of the leather, the rattle of steel seemed as music in 
my ears. The cloak of the night fell and covered us ; 
the gold moon rose, and stared in our faces. Once I 
turned with a passion of words on my lips, but they 
died away unspoken as I saw her eyes. So for a 
league we rode without speaking, when her voice, 
soft and clear, thrilled me across the stillness of the 
night. 

She spoke on a trivial matter — the weather — ^the 
vineyards — I know not what, and, biting my lip, I 
answ^ered. Thus, like strangers, we rode on and 
talked, and I told her of camp and battle, of seige 
and ambush. As a soldier's daughter she listened, 
answering or questioning as one who had no claim 
on my life. 

For the last league we fell into silence. The dawn 
was breaking in our rear, while night still lay deep 
and violet with its dying stars along the southern sky. 
A gleam hung above the shadows of the Apennines, 
where the mountain crests had caught the touch of 
day. The grey olive groves, and the darker masses 
of ilex and laurels, began to take clearer forms in 
the twilight of the plain; along the intersecting 
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channels faint mists rose^ wraithlike, from the 
banks. 

Near Cremona the stillness was broken by the 
clatter of horses, and a minute later we were stopped 
by the patrol The garrison had had its lesson, and 
was not to be caught napping again. The officer in 
charge was a man I knew, but I did not stay to 
learn the city's news, for his eyes rested with a freer 
look on Julyan's face than I liked. The girl herself 
seemed conscious of his gaze, and returned it so 
haughtily, that he twirled his moustache and smiled, 
while my hands itched to knock him from the 
saddle. 

The last stars had gone as we reached the Mossa 
Gate. Long, thread-like rays gleamed across the 
plain, and the distant crests of the mountain sprang 
into sudden glory. Along the ramparts, and over 
the roofs and spires of the city, the golden light 
marched, and we heard the church bells ringing the 
Angelus. 

Not a word passed between us as we rode through 
the gate and down the street. On all sides were 
traces of the attack ; doors and windows broken, and 
walls riddled with musketry, while the Church of St 
Mary of Bethlehem showed marks of being the 
centre of some fierce conflict. We were half way 
down when a patrol of my own battalion entered the 
street I leant from my mare to grasp Lynch's 
hand as he marched by with the men. 

" Ah, it was glorious ! " he said. " Good God ! but 
we beat them back." 
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•* Is Madame Vane safe ? " I asked. 

His eyes grew suddenly tender. 

** Yes, she is in the same place." 

"And Girolino and Antonio, are those ruflSans 
dead?" 

" Cozzoli's house is wrecked," he said. " The men 
burnt it to the ground. If not dead, they dare not 
enter the city again." 

He moved on, saluting Julyan, and the men, 
recognising me, shouted a welcome, and I called 
back, holding my sword in salute, for they were 
heroes. The girl looked after them, watching the 
red line march up the street. Then her eyes met 
mine, and she coloured vividly. 

" Madame," I said, turning my eyes away, *' shall 
we seek a divorce ? " 

She drew a long breath like a sob. *TesI" 

" Till then — or till the Prince sends for you — ^I will 
place you with the girl I have spoken of — ^that is, 
if it is your will." 

" Yes," she again replied, and wp rode on. 

I glanced up at the house as we drew rein at the 
door. The storm of the attack had scarcely touched 
the street, and doors and windows were unbroken. 
Jael opened at my touch, and for once seemed glad 
to see me. I lifted Julyan from the saddle, my 
heart bitter within me. 

She paused, white and silent, in the hall, and I 
went up the stair. I drew back the curtain before 
the well-known door, and knocked. A girl's laugh- 
ing voice bade me enter. 

P 
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She thought I was Lynch, I knew, for there was 
a light in her eyes that died suddenly as she saw 
me. She drew back, gasping, her hand to her 
side. 

" I thought you were dead," she stammered, and 
her tone told me she had hoped it. 

" I am sorry I have disappointed you/* I answered, 
and smiled in spite of myself. 

Suddenly she recovered herself and pouted. 
« What do you want ? " 

" I have come as a suppliant," I replied. " Will 
you share these rooms with a lady who is waiting for 
a divorce ? " 

She stared at me, assuming a slight air of dignity. 

" The lady has the misfortune to be my wife," I 
continued. " Will you shelter her till she is free ? " 

"Ah, you wretched young man!" she cried and 
frowned. " It is you and not this poor lady who is to 
blame." 

" Yes, madame. We made a mistake." 

" What was her name ? What is her name ? * 

"She is the niece of the Prince von Steinburg. 
She was Julyan MacMahon." 

The girl's face clouded quickly. " Oh — ^yes ^" 

she said. "She was with that woman Venalini" 
Then, with one of her rapid changes of mood, she 
smiled, and threw me a pretty glance. " Well, we 
shall agree over you," she added, and, like some 
eager child, ran past me to the door. 

I followed, and running down the stairs, she 
went up to Julyan and kissed her cheek. 
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"You poor, sweet victim !" she said in French, as 
Julyan drew back a little from her embrace, " come 
to my room, come. There you shall forget this 
wicked young man ! " 

I drew against the waU, standing with bowed head 
as they passed me on the stair. Then, grimly taking 
Providence to task for that that had happened, I 
went and searched Girolino's room. 

The dust lay thick on table and chair and on the 
silver skull. A trunk stood open and empty, some 
charred fragments of paper lay on the stove, and 
the door of his bedroom was closed. This chamber 
was large, and I knocked the walls for the secret 
door. A round-headed nail in a panel caught my 
eye. It moved at my touch, and the outlet was 
revealed. 

Following the passage, I reached a second door 
some yards further on. It opened on an alley 
close to a church, and I returned to the room, and 
sent Jael for a smith. When the man came, I 
waited till the outlet was secured before I left the 
house. 

I mounted my mare moodily, and rode to the 
quarters of the Irish battalions. There I found that 
death had taken many a comrada These men had 
died gallantly in the streets, holding up the honour 
of the Brigade. Arthur Dillon, my cousin and 
colonel, had returned, and from him and others I 
learnt the story of the reverses and the losses and 
the victories of that famous day ; of Lynch's splendid 
defence of the Mossa Gate, held by him and his 
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handful of men for hours agamst repeated attacks ; 
of O'Mahony, honoured and chosen to carry the 
report of the surprise and the defence to King Louis ; 
of the Brigade's repulses of cavalry and foot ; of the 
wounds and deaths of friends. And I sat and 
listened, and smoked; and above all that tale of 
death and honour I saw ever the haughty &ce of 
my love, and heard the music of her voice. 



XIII. 

LATER on I went to my lodgings, and found 
that with the exception of some smashed 
windows, and the marks of bullets, little damage 
had been done to my landlord's house. His daughter 
shrieked aloud as I crossed the threshold, but her 
father, seeing that I was no ghost, welcomed me 
with loud expressions of pleasure. Owen, he said, 
was a great man now with all the gold he had won, 
and that there would be a wedding soon. 

In a short time Owen himself appeared, and, 
going on one knee, took my hand and kissed it 
He was a Connaught man, and his father had been 
of my father's clan. For twenty minutes he spoke 
of the onslaught, but no hint did he give that he 
had found a wife. A prize of gold had fallen to 
my share, and the next day I sent him with the 
money enclosed in a packet to the street where 
Julyan sheltered. 

'* Madame," I wrote, '' a divorce takes some time to accom- 
plish. Meanwhile you are my wife, and it is my duty to 
provide for your wants. So pray take as your right the four 
louis d'or I send." 
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She sent the gold back ! — ^Yes ! to my anger and 
pain. She thanked me, bat she was abready pro- 
vided with money sufficient to sapply all she might 
want till her uncle, the prince, sent for her. 

So I sought to forget her face ; and the Duke of 
Vendome, taking command of the army in Italy, 
entered Cremona a few days after my return to 
the city, and aided my purpose by keeping the 
regiments on the alert. Numerous duties fell to 
my lot, and while I received a daily report through 
Owen of how the ladies fared, military exercises 
kept me from brooding too deeply upon her indiffer- 
ence. 

From enquiries I made, it seemed probable that 
Antonio was dead, but until I saw his body 
stretched before me, I felt I could not rid myself 
of a foreboding fear that he was still alive, and 
eager for vengeance. A week after I returned to 
the city I had fresh cause for alarm. I chanced 
to be crossing the Campo Santo when a man passed, 
dressed as a French soldier, whose eyes met mine 
for a moment. Though his face was bronzed, and 
his periwig black, I could have sworn that he was 
Girolino Palmieri. 

It was true that I only saw his face for an instant, 
for, as he saluted and hurried by, his hand formed 
a screen to his features. But the impression was 
strong enough to make me turn and follow the 
man. He strode rapidly through the Campo Santo, 
and, entering a narrow street, disappeared under 
an archway. There a network of lanes led towards 
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the southern ramparts, and I lost sight of his figure. 
Those whom I questioned could give me no informa- 
tion, and after vainly wandering through the lanes 
for a time I went to Mary Vane's lodgings. 

Jael had nothing of importance to telL Girolino, 
she said, had not been to the house since the day 
before the Austrians broke into the city. But I 
noticed a gloom and hesitation in her manner which 
told me she knew more than she chose to impart 
Presently, after some rigorous questions, she con- 
fessed that a woman who hated her mistress had 
been to the house that day. 

" And this woman ? " I asked. 

" She is one of the Cozzoli," she answered. " Oh ! 
if my mistress had heeded me and fled from the 
city, but the love of a man kept her here to her 
danger," 

I felt my hair stand up in alarm. If that woman 
were in the city, then surely some evil was planned 
against Julyan. I asked if Lynch were in the house. 

"No," replied Jael sullenly, and a look I could 
not read crossed her face. Then with bitter 
emphasis she went on : " What did you bring that 
other here for ? " she asked. " Has not my pet, 
my lady, sorrow enough without your adding grief 
to grief ? She would have been safe and kept the 
love she wanted if the maid had stayed from the 
house." Turning from me with a look of anger, 
she went towards the door of Girolino's room, to 
hurry back, however, in a second with a white fac^, 
" The key is gone ! " she whispered, '* GtoQe t " 
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I crossed to the door and looked. As I bent over 
the keyhole she cried out : ** It may be npstaira I 
may have left it there ! " 

I gave her a pistol, and told her to stand gaard 
at her mistress's door while I went for Lynch. He 
was not at his lodgings, and I sent his man to the 
Palazzo Baimondi with a message that he was to 
follow me at once. Then I returned with speed to 
the house, and was at once admitted by JaeL 

She clutched my arm, and, raising herself on 
tiptoe, brought her lips dose to my ear. '' In the 
name of God! will you save my mistress," she 
whispered, "and not let her lose the love she 
wants ? *• 

I nodded, though I did not guess her meaning, 
and, still holding my sleeve, she led me to Girolino's 
room, and thence to the inner one. She pushed 
back a small sliding panel, and showed a wired 
peep-hole, or griUe. ''Stand here," she said, ''and 
watch and help." 

But till I knew how Julyan fared I would not 
act the part of sentinel, and I asked where my 
wife was. 

"There is no danger for her yet," she answered 
sharply. "You help her better by staying where 
you are." 

She left me, and went back to the hall, and I 
followed and listened. Beyer d a woman's footfall 
I heard no sound within the house. Presently Jael 
came to my side with fear ^and entreaty in her 
eyes. "I swear to you on the Gospels," she said, 
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^no man but yourself has entered this house 
to-day.'* 

I returned to the room and waited by the grdU, 
There I stood for ten minutes or more, keenly on the 
alert. Then I heard a voice that made me thank 
my patron saint who had brought me hither, for 
it was that of Madame Yenalini 

She came into the outer room with her head 
veiled in lace. Jael followed, her face a study of 
hate and fear. Madame Yenalini paused in the 
centre of the room, and removed her disguise. 

"Tell your mistress that her mistress is here," 
she said m French. 

Jael clenched her hands, and her lips worked. 
"I go," she answered in the same language, and 
added slowly in English, as if speaking to herself : 
" In the name of God, stay where you are ! " 

The appeal was meant for me, and I kept stilL 
Madame Venalini took Girolino's chair, and played 
with the silver skulL Presently she paused and 
gazed at the signs on the board, and a dark and 
evil look came over her face. Jael's retreating 
steps died away, and I could hear the Italian's 
short-drawn breath. 

The sound of slow, unwilling feet drawing near 
broke the silence. The door moved back gradually, 
as if under the hand of some reluctant visitor, and 
Mary Vane crossed the threshold with manifest 
hesitation. Her face was white and cowed. 

Madame Yenalini looked at her. For a minute 
she did not speak. 
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'' Yon have my ward in this house/' she said, at 
last^ slowly. 

The girl made no reply, and the blood leapt in 
my veins at the certainty that this woman meant 
to do Julyan harm. 

''You have had my message," she continued, 
raising her voice. 

Mary Yane still remained silent Then, as the 
question was repeated, she looked up. '' Madame/' 
she said, with a gravity that I had never yet seen 
her show, "Madame, the members of the Missal 
Carolus are dead or fled, and if it were known 
you were in the city, you would be instantly 
arrested." 

The woman eyed her steadily. " My little kitten/' 
she said calmly, "you have played your part. Your 
husband was a fool, and met his end. It will be 
wiser for you to avoid his fate." 

"You would kill me/' and the girl trembled. 

" Oh no, I will not kill your body, but I will kill 
your heart." 

Mary Yane's hands clenched by her sides, and 
there was terror in her face. 

" Captain Lynch — ^he is a hero now since he held 
the Mantuan Gate — Captain Lynch shall hear how 
and by what means you have worked for the 
Jacobite cause. He shall learn that you rode as 
a boy by his comrade's side, and know of your 
attempt to steal the Minister of War's despatch. 
Do you think he will give you his name when he 
knows that, child as you are, you have been an 
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intrigante since you eloped from your English 
home with Vane?" 

The girl turned to the wall, hiding her face 
in her hand. "What do you want?" she 
sobbed. 

"Tou know already," said the woman. "Other- 
wise Captain Lynch shall hear all, and Girolino 
take the prize he desires. I kept him from carrying 
you off, as he meant to do, the night the Austrians 
entered the city. He killed Vane to obtain pos- 
session of you." 

" You kept him ! " wept the girl ; " Captain Lally 
stood guard, sent by my love." 

"Oh, I knew it well," said Madame Venalini. 
"But, you fool! Captain Lally's star crosses mine. 
I chose to protect him." 

I turned away from the grille, I would listen 
no longer to the mterview now my name was 
mentioned. But I had learnt enough to know that 
the woman was seeking to make Mary her ac- 
complice in some sinister design against Julyan, 
and that the girl was unwilling to obey her. 

As I opened the door and walked into the room 
Mary looked up with a shriek, and grew white to 
her lips. Madame Venalini's eyes suddenly glowed, 
and, half rising from her seat, she held out her hand, 
then, letting it fall to her side, she sat down again 
and smiled. 

" You tempt death too often," she remarked, and 
held up her head. 

I turned to the trembling girl, but before I could 
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speak Jael flung the door open, and Lynch stood 
on the threshold. 

His* eyes went round the room with a keen, 
anxious air, and his face darkened as he saw the 
tears on Mary's face. 

" Lally, what has happened ? " he said. " Why is 
this woman here ? " 

Madame Venalini bowed. "Ah, it is the dull 
young man with the red hair," she cried mockingly ; 
" but I see the devil awake in his eyes." 

He took no notice of her, and, crossing to Mary's 
side, took her hand in his. "Who has hurt you, 
sweetest?" he asked. "Who has dared to hurt 
you ? " 

I laid my hand on Madame Yenalini's shoulder. 
"If you betray that girl," I whispered, "I shall 
have you brought before the duke, and you know 
your fate." 

She smiled under my grasp. The evening was 
drawing in, and the room began to darken. I saw 
Lynch take Mary Vane in his arms. 

" That is a pretty sight," said the woman. " It is 
a great gift to be young." 

Suddenly the girl broke from his embrace, and, 
standing erect, spread out her hands as if to keep 
him away. 

" No, no, never again ! " she cried, and stood rigid, 
with anguish in her eyes. 

Madame Venalini stirred, and I saw the devil in 
her face. 

"Signor," she called out to Lynch, "Signer, I 
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have a story to tell, unless — unless Madame returns 
to your arms." 

But Lynch did not look at her; his gaze was 
upon the girl, and I bent over the woman, rage in 
my heart, and repeated my threat. Then something 
seemed to lessen her malice, and she remained silent. 

"Mary, what have I done? Why do you leave 
me ? " he asked. 

"Done!" cried the girl, and her face grew so 
white I thought she was about to faint. Then, with 
a dignity I had not believed she could assume, she 
pointed to Madame VenalinL " That woman — ^that 
woman would force me to do a wicked deed," she 
said steadily. "She would have me betray my 
guest. Captain Lynch, it was I who tried to rob 
Captain Lally of his despatch. It was I who rode 
with him as a boy. I have intrigued for the Stuarts 
since I was thirteen." 

Lynch started, and I saw the colour leave his 
face. " Sweetheart," he said, " who put this lie on 
your lips ? " 

As he spoke, Madame Yenalini raised her face to 
mine and smiled. " Truly love makes us fools and 
madmen," she said contemptuously. 

"Mary," and my comrade's voice had a ring of 
confidence, " you are dreaming, dearest" 

"No, no," the girl answered brokenly. "It is 
true. Captain Lally will tell you it is true.** 

I heard the swift turn of Lynch's foot I felt 
his eyes on my face. 

" Lally," and his tone was calm, " Lally, is it true ? 
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** It is not true,'' I replied, and met his gaze. 

But I saw the assurance die from his eyes, and 
knew that my answer had told him that the facts 
were as the girl had said. Till our eyes had en- 
countered, till he heard my voice, he had believed 
her innocent As I saw him turn away and stand 
in silence before the one narrow window of the 
room, I cursed the knowledge that men have of 
each other. 

^You have lost all, little fool," said Madame 
Yenalini, " and Girolino wins." 

The girl had turned to the door, but it opened 
swiftly before she reached it, and Julyan stood 
in the entrance. She looked with questioning eyes 
from face to face, and I saw the colour rush to 
her cheeks as she met my gaze. As for myself, my 
hands dropped from Madame Yenalini's shoulder, 
and I left her side. 

**What has happened?" Julyan asked, breaking 
the silence that followed her entrance. ''Why is 
that woman here ? " 

She turned to Mary Vane, but the latter drew 
back, sobbing. 

''Much has happened," laughed Madame Yenalini. 
"It was little Mary Vane who rode with your 
husband dressed as a boy through the sunny plains 
of Franca" 

Bage kept me silent, but Julyan looked at her 
swiftly, the pride and dignity of a queen in her 
face. 

''Woman," she said, "this lady rode with my 
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husband at her husband's command. Tou have 
nothing to jreveal. She worked for the King." 

But Madame Venalini laughed again. ** Yet she 
has lost her lover, and your husband his friend," 
she replied. 

" If her lover has so little faith, he is no lover," 
the sweet, proud voice of my love replied. " What 
sin did this child do ? Is not the sin with the man 
who ordered her to steal the despatch ? " 

I could have gone on my knees and kissed my 
queen's hands for her beautiful faith. All my heart 
was full of longing and love, and passionate grief 
that she would have none of me. In the rush of 
my own emotions I saw Lynch turn. Then the 
words struggling to my lips found utterance. 

"This woman," I pointed to Madame Venalini, 
"Lynch, this woman has implied the falsest lie! 
I believed Madame Vane to be flying from the 
vengeance of Madame de Maintenon. No brother 
would have shown her more respect than L" 

But he had crossed the room to the side of the 
stricken girl. His passion had surmounted the 
shock of the revelation ; he took her hand. " I love 
you," he said with deep emotion, and again, ** I love 
you." 

She looked up with the eyes of one lost, summoned 
from despair to hope. With a wide, stupefied 
gaze she met his, then he drew her into his 
arms. 

The night had fallen in the room, and only a vague 
light from the window dimly showed us one to the 
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other. I saw Jiiljan turn to the door, and a second 
later look swiftly round. 

" Messieurs," she said, " the door is locked ! ** 

I crossed to her side and took the handle, but 
the door was secured, locked, as she had said, on the 
outside. I turned and looked towards Madame 
Venalini, whose bulky form was still visible at the 
table, wondering what dark scheme she had planned. 

« Lynch," I called, " have you a flint ? " 

He looked up from the face sobbing against his 
shoulder, no thought but the girl in his mind. 
Girolino's lamp hung on the wall ; I could see the 
round, dim whiteness of the globe where the pale 
light had fallen on it. 

" Here is one ! ** cried Madame Venalini, a strange 
cadence in her tone, and she rose. 

I took a step forward, and almost at the same 
instant heard a door burst open. A rush of men's 
feet followed, and as I paused, arrested by the sound, 
a pistol shot rang through the room, passing so close 
to my head that I felt the wind of the ball by my 
face. 

The women screamed, and the next instant the 
sudden sound of our swords drawn from their 
scabbards was like the tearing of silk. X 

A light shone through the grUUy showing black 
forms gathering and jostling each other on the 
threshold of the inner room. I saw Antonio at their 
head, and knew that we were trapped. 

Behind him stood Girolino, with the walnut juice 
washed from his face, handsome and smiling, his eyes 
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fixed on Lynch with an evil light. Then I re- 
membered the window, and for one moment longer 
saw the men and the triumphant face of Madame 
Venalini before I fired through the grille^ and we 
were in darkness. 

" The window ! " I cried in Guelic to Lynch, and 
felt for Julyan. In an instant I had her in my 
arms, and as hers clung to my neck, the scales fell 
from my eyes, and I knew that I had her heart. For 
a moment our lips met ; then I carried her with my 
veins on fire towards the window, while a tumult 
like hell let loose filled the room. I heard the clash 
of drawn steel rising above the shouts and oaths. 
As the window crashed open under Lynch's blow, a 
cry came from Mary that there was no outlet beneath. 
As horror seized me at her words, a light broke on 
the scene, and behind Antonio's shoulder rose the 
arm of Madame Venalini holding the lamp in her 
hand. 

At sight of the light the shouts ceased, and the men 
paused. They had broken apart in the darkness, 
upsetting everything in their way, but the woman 
had flown to the lamp to secure our capture, and 
held it high with a grey, stern face. Swift as thought 
I unclasped Julyan's arms from my neck, and placed 
her behind me. Lynch had already flung himself in 
front of Mary, and with poised swords we waited. 
In my left hand I grasped my pistol by the 
barrels. 

Antonio and Girolino sprang before their men and 
covered us with their pistols. Antonio's face was 

Q 
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black with hate and malice as for a moment his 
hand hung on the trigger ; then he fired, and the ball 
struck my sword arm, sending it swinging to my 
side. For an instant I felt no more pain than a 
blow might give, but as my weapon fell clashing 
to the floor, tongues of flames seemed to leap along 
the flesh burning to the bone, and, hurling my pistol 
at the ruffian's head, I heard with joy his groan as 
he staggered and fell back. 

The men would have rushed upon us, but Girolino, 
waving them back, cried out that no man was to fire. 
At the same moment Julyan ran forward, and stoop- 
ing, raised my sword and stood before ma Then 
from that accursed woman, Madame Yenalini, broke 
out a loud, scornful laugh. 

" Messeri," called Girolino, ** do you jdeld ? * 
He smiled as he looked from me to Lynch, a smile 
full of malignancy. For answer Lynch rushed upon 
him, but he guarded skilfully, and those at his back, 
coming at his call, surrounded Lynch. But not till 
two men had fallen beneath his thrust was he over- 
powered. During the struggle Mary Vane screamed 
by the window, breaking into agonised sobs as she 
saw him captured. 

" Do not kill him yet," said Girolino. " Bind him 
fast for I have a few words to say." 

The men obeyed, thrusting Lynch against the wall. 
Blood was running over the floor, and my own sleeve 
was dark with stains. But Antonio I knew was 
dead by the rigid pose of his form as it lay stretched 
upon the floor, 
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Girolino approached the window. He bowed 
mockingly, but with all his former graca 

" Signer," he said, addressing me, " I have no war 
with you, but my friend Antonio has decreed your 
death. Time, too, is short, so your execution must 
be swift. Madame " — ^he looked with a hateful smile 
at Julyan — '^ if I deprive you of one husband I shall 
give you another/' 

But as he said the words, Madame Venalini's 
voice rang out shrill and imperious: "Antonio is 
dead ! " she cried, " dead ! " 

Girolino turned and gazed at the body. Walking 
up to it he bent and felt the heart, while his gang of 
desperadoes fingered their rapiers and looked at me. 

" It was a true aim," he said coolly, " and my friend 
is now with the Devil. You will remember, signer, 
that I told you that your fate was interlaced with a 
woman's. The stars cannot lie." 

I made no answer, and the sword falling from 
Julyan's hand I drew her to my heart. Then, with 
a cry of rage Madame Venalini came with deep- 
drawn breaths across the room. 

" Kill the girl ! " she said, " she lies in my path." 

Girolino smiled. " Is there need for an execution 
now ? " he asked softly. " I think I see the working 
of the stars. But I will later on decide this man's 
fate." His eyes left my face and rested on Lynch. 
The woman drew back, and Girolino went on. 
" Signor," he said, and bowed, " Signer, your doom 
was decided aeons ago. When the stars were whirl- 
ing flames your destiny was being written* In the 
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hour that you brought the dead body of Vane to 
the house, and looked into the blue eyes of madame, 
you signed your death warrant" 

Lynch looked at Mary. "Sweetheart^" he said, 
" I die loving you. I pray (Jod save you yet from 
this devil ! " 

The girl sprang up, and flung herself at Girolino's 
feet. " My lord ! " she cried, " let this officer go with 
his life, and I will be your slave till I die. Oh, 
show mercy ! You — ^you who have power !" 

The man was silent for a moment. " I like to 
see Fate's puppets dance," he said, smiling. " My 
pretty one you cannot avert your destiny, and I 
have twice told you yours. You were given to me 
before you had an existence. See ! " he paused and 
raised his hand, his hateful vanity showing in his 
expression and attitude. " See ! I told the 
Cozzoli that unless the Irish regiments were won, 
Cremona was lost. I told them, and told every 
man of the Missal Garolus, that upon buying their 
muskets depended the success of the enterprise. 
Austrian gold was there ; we looked at it, but none 
of us have had it. The Signorina failed to win Captain 
Lally to our side. Perhaps she sought to gain his 
heart rather than the help of his sword. That was 
folly I Now I see with clearer eyes the true meaning 
of the stars. The fate that is interlaced with his 
is Julyan MacMahon*s, not hers." 

He looked across his shoulder at the woman with 
a hardly veiled smile of contempt, and her lips 
worked with rage. Why he played with her thus I 
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do not know, unless, having no further need of her 
help, he was about to cast her oflf. 

Mary lay moaning at his feet, and Lynch cried to 
her not to plead with the villain. Julyan leant 
against my breast, holding my wounded arm. 
Horrible though the moment was, with our certain 
fate in view, the gift of her love filled my heart with 
thanksgiving. Suddenly her lips moved, and I 
caught the word, " Jael." 

llien it flashed over me that the woman might 
have escaped, and gone for help. The thought made 
me grasp once more the sweets of life. The cup of 
happiness had touched my lips ; I would fain believe 
it had not been dashed aside. Now, with my love 
against my heart, I saw the long years of life runniag 
through golden ways. But as the smooth voice of 
the villain went on, the agony of delay mingled with 
and smote my hope. 

" Your death by my hand has been decreed from 
the beginning of time," he said, looking at Lynch, 
** and the hour has come. Therefore, signer, I shall 
have the pleasure of running you through the heart." 

He balanced his sword, smiling as he did so, and 
took a step forward. Julyan hid her face in horror 
on my breast, and I cursed my own impotency. But 
as Mary Vane's wild scream for help rang through 
the room, with a cat-like bound Madame Venalini 
sprang to his side, and drove a knife into his heart. 
With a groan Girolino sank downward, falling on 
his face at Lynch's feet. Then, in the wild uproar 
that followed, I s^w the woman snatch m^ sword 
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from the floor, and I had but time to ward with my 
arm, when she struck at Julyan. Her fury weakened 
the strength of the blow, and the steel, passing 
through the cloth, barely grazed the skin. At the 
same instant a warning voice cried " Lombards ! " 
and the signal — the same I had heard when Antonio 
had set upon Vane — sent the men swinging round. 
Hurling the lamp to the floor they fled, stumbling 
over their comrades* bodies, to the inner roouL In 
an instant all was blackness around us, and, as I put 
Julyan behind me, I heard Madame Yenalini cursing 
hideously as she groped nearer. Above her mutter- 
ings came the snap of breaking cords, which told me 
that Mary Vane had freed her lover. The sound of 
feet rang out in the hall, and a well-known voice 
broke joyously on my ear. As the door flew open, 
under vigorous blows, O'Mahony and a party of 
soldiers rushed in, followed by a sudden stream of 
light. With one glance at our faces he ran on, 
calling to his men to continue the pursuit I I had 
known by now that the outlet had been forced, or 
opened from within by the woman ; and as they 
sprang down the passage the sound of dulled blows 
of men in conflict came back to the room. 

But I had ears or eyes for nothing but my love. 
Even in the cloud that was creeping over my senses, 
my thoughts were filled with fear for her. The 
shadows in the room seemed each to take the form 
of Madame Venalini, and my alarmed glance roved 
around. I saw Mary sobbing in Lynch's arms, and 
old Ja^l orx the threshold with a guttering candle in 
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her hand, her face lengthened like one that is seen 
in a shining, convex surface. The gleam of my 
sword caught my eye lying a yard from my feet, 
and part of Antonio's body showed from under the 
fallen table. Girolino lay with outspread hands, as 
if grovelling for mercy at Lynch's feet ; the other 
bodies were huddled like sacks on the floor. But 
the woman I sought had gone, and my eyes returned 
to Julyan satisfied. She was holding my wounded 
arm, striving to stanch the flow of blood. 

" Love, why did we part ? " I said, a bewildering 
joy in my heart 

She looked up, and I read her answer through 
the tears. It was the stress of the hour not love 
she had believed that had made me make her my 
wife. Twice I kissed her sweet uplifted face before 
O'Mahon/s voice broke across the happy silence of 
that moment. 

'^ Lally, or you, Lynch, attend to me ! By my &ith, 
I don't know which of you have your senses I * 

Dimly I saw Lynch step across Girolino's body 
and grasp his hand. Dimly still I saw O'Mahony 
bow low to Mary Vane, whose eyes flashed through 
happy tears ; then his voice came to my ears like 
the voice of a man speaking at a distance. 

^Yes, madame, it was diat quick-witted woman 
there who fled for help* By chance she met me 
in the Square. A few brave fellows stood about, 
and — ah! so he is dead is he — this fellow, 
Antonio?'* 

His voice sunk so low that while I still saw his 
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lips move, I heard no mora Then suddenly it rose 
again, and I was conscious that he was standing 
looking at me. 

"Mademoiselle/* and he bowed to Julyan, "no 
man should interfere with his friend's love affairs. 
Nevertheless, I think Captain Lally will acknow- 
ledge that I warned him of this hour. However, 
Cozzoli is dead, and I congratulate Gerard upon 
winning so lovely a lady." 

Her head was bent over my arm, her voice 
carried a sob. "Sir, I am his wife, and he is 
wounded and may die," she said, " help me to save 
him." 

I seemed to struggle with the thickening mist a 
minute longer. For a moment it parted, showing 
between white walls the faces of those about me. 
I saw the pale ftu^ of my love, the friendly gaze of 
O'Mahony and Lynch, the smiling lips of Mary 
Vane. Then I strained my ears to hear as all 
sound grew muffled and faint. From across an 
ever-widening gulf I heard O'Mahony speak as from 
the receding shores of life itself. 

"I have seen the King! Yes; I have seen the 
£ing. Gerard, do you hear I I bring back honour 
and gold for every man of Dillon's and Bourke's ! " 

Then Julyan's face faded from my sight, and I 
stood alone and in silence. 

• ••••• 

Now, my wound took two months to heal, but I 
was after all in time to see the reduction of Gastig- 
lione delle Stiviere, and later on was at Santa 
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Victoria, where we cut up Eugene's cavalry. At the 
drawn battle of Luzzara our Brigade did its part 
in upholding the honour of France, but MacAuliffe 
fell on the field. As to MacDonnell of Bagni's 
regunent, I never had an opportunity of meeting 
him and making him pay for the insult he had 
offered the two battalions. He was exchanged 
while I lay tied by fever and a broken arm to my 
bed, and later on was killed in battle. That was 
twelve years ago, and France being at peace to-day 
with Austria I spend my leave on my wife's estate 
in Moravia. The Prince, I think, accepts me with 
content as his nephew, though it is his wish that 1 
should enter the service of his country; but he 
does not now refer to this, knowing my mind, for 
my heart is with the harp set within the shamrocks 
and fleur-de-lis, the banner I have so often followed 
to victory. 

Lynch is in Spain, a general, and in command of 
the Irish troops. His wife grew to womanhood, 
when love gave her courage to resist temptation. 
Yet, to my mind, I still see the irresponsible child 
in many of her actions. Nevertheless, she makes 
my comrade a good wife. 

Since the night Antonio died I have not seen 
Madame Yenalini. Perhaps she is dead, or with 
her brother, the rector. Whether Girolino was but 
a charlatan, or knew a few of the hidden secrets 
which some men think lie round us, certain it is 
that what he said about that woman was in part 
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true. I know now that she saved my life on one 
occasion, if not on two. For had Father C!ozzoli 
not believed me ready to sell my honour for the 
emeralds when he found me in his house, he would 
have had me killed by the Austrians whom he 
had harboured. For such mercies I thank (rod 
and my patron saint. Nevertheless, she was a 
wicked woman, and sought to slay her who is the 
joy and blessing of my life. 

I have written this in Paris at Julyan's request. 
It is but a soldier's rough record, but I dedicate it 
to her who has been my friend and love and guide 
for twelve years. Also I dedicate it to those of 
my comrades who shared in the glorious defence of 
Cremona, and to the memory of those who felL 



THE END. 
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THE SURPRISE OF CREMONA 

I HAVB followed history closely in this story. 
Antonio Gozzoli and his brother belonged to the 
Austrian party, and kept Prince Eugene informed 
of what was passing in the city. A number of 
disguised Austrians entered Cremona through the 
underground passage into the priest's house some 
days before the attack. These men, from 300 to 
600, remained hidden till the night of 31st January 
1702, when they opened St Margaret's Gate to their 
comrades. Eugene had divided his army into two 
corps, commanding the first himself, and placing the 
second under the Prince de Vaudemont, who was to 
enter the city by the Po Gate, held by a guard of 
thirty-five Irish soldiers. As soon as Eugene found 
himself in Cremona he sent de Mercy with a strong 
body of cuirassiers to seize the Gate. The officer of 
the guard, however, succeeded in closing the palisade 
before the Gate, and held it against three attacks of 
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the enemy's cuirassiers and grenadiers. Meanwhile, 
the firing roused from their beds the two battalions 
(Dillon and Bourke) of the Irish Brigade, and the 
men marched in their shirts to the rescue of their 
comrades. They drove the Austrians from the Gate 
and the neighbouring streets, and set free the French 
cavalry. While holding the Gate, £ugene attempted 
to bribe them in the manner described in the story. 
During the day they sent out detachments towards 
the Mantuan Gate, held by Captain Lynch of Dillon's 
Begiment, and fought with such valour that the his- 
torian of Prince Eugene remarks : '' Ltwr obstiTiation 
d la difence savAixi la place'* Forman, the Whig 
writer, refers thus to their gallantry : " The Irish," 
he writes, "performed there (Cremona) the most 
important piece of service for Louis XIV. that 
perhaps any king of France ever received from so 
small a body of men since the foundation of the 
monarchy. . . . This action of the Irish saved the 
whole French army in Italy. ... It was also 
thought in England to have so much influence 
over the affairs of Europe, as they stood at that 
time, that a member of the House, upon the 
arrival of the news, said in Parliament, that 
those two regiments (Bourke and Dillon) had 
done more mischief to the High Allies than all 
the Irish abroad could have done had they been 
kept at home and left in possession of their 
estates. Had they done nothing else, this one 
action had been enough to eternise them." 



KING LOUIS AND MAJOR O'MAHONY 

The Sang, says the Duke de Saint Simon, rose 

from dinner, and went alone with Major O'Mahony 

into his private cabinet, where he conversed with 

him for an hour. The War Minister and courtiers 

waited without, anxious to learn the details of the 
surprise and defence of Cremona. On leaving the 

Cabinet, the King showed his delight at Eugene's 

defeat, and remarked that he had never heard any 

man give so good an account of any event as 

O'Mahony had done of the attack. He made him 

a colonel, gave him a pension of 1000 livres, and 

a present of 1000 louis d'or. The pay of the two 

Irish regiments was raised to a higher scale, a 

favour which the King, to mark his sense of the 

service done him, extended also to the four other 

regiments of the Irish Brigada Chevalier de 

Bellerive, commenting on the interview between 

the King and O'Mahony, states that Louis, having 

listened with pleasure to the Major's account of 

the attack, expressed himself alone dissatisfied with 

his brief report of the services of the Irish battalions. 

^ Vims ne ine parlez que des JPranfoiSf JU ! qylawrwtJt 
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done fait mes braves Irlandois f " To which O'Mahony 
answered with becoming modesty : " Sire, rums avons 
suivi leur rapiditi querrUre.^ O'Mahony was later 
on recommended by Louis to his grandson, Philip V. 
of Spain, by whom he was made a Count of Castile, 
and given a high command. His son. Count Dermod 
O'Mahony, was ambassador from Spain to Austria. 



THE IRISH BRIGADE, 

After the siege of Limerick the greater part of the 
Irish soldiers followed Sarsfield to France. They 
were formed into regiments, the most famous being 
that of Dillon, and were known as the Irish Brigade. 
For a hundred years the Brigade served France, and 
became famous in Europe. They were recruited from 
Ireland, the men being smuggled out of the country 
under the name of " The Wild Greese." The penal 
laws had cut off both hope of education and the 
chance of a profession from the Catholic gentlemen 
of Ireland, so that numbers of them went abroad 
and entered the services of France, Spain, and 
Austria. Of these men Lord Macaulay writes: 
"There were, indeed, Irish Roman Catholics of 
great ability, energy, and ambition; but they were 
to be found everywhere except in Ireland — at Ver- 
sailles, and at St Ildef onso, in the armies of Frederic, 
and in the armies of Maria Theresa. One exile 
became a Marshal of France. Another became 
Prime Minister of Spain. If he had stayed in 
his native land, he would have been regarded as 
an inferior by all the ignorant and worthless 
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squireens who drank the glorious and immortal 
memory. In his palace at Madrid, he had the 
pleasure of being assiduously courted by the 
ambassador of George IL, and of bidding defiance, 
in high terms, to the ambassador of George III. 
Scattered over all Europe were to be found brave 
Irish generals, dexterous Irish diplomatists, Irish 
counts, Irish barons, Irish Knights of St Louis 
and of St Leopold, of the White Eagle, and of 
the Golden Fleece, who, if they had remained in 
the house of bondage, could not have been ensigns 
of marching regiments, or freemen of petty corpora- 
tions." The most detailed account of the services 
of the Irish Brigade will be found in O'Callaghan's 
work, " The Irish Brigades in the Service of France." 



THE LALLYS OF TOLENDAL. 

I HAVE given the hero of this story the name of an 
officer who was Colonel-Commandant of the Eegiment 
of Dillon, the Hon. Arthur Dillon being Colonel 
Proprietor. The Lallys came from county Galway, 
their original name being in the Gaelic O'Maoilalaidh, 
or O'Mullally. Gerard Lally was the son of Thomas 
Lally, of Tullenadally or Tolendal, his mother being 
the Hon. Jane Dillon, sister of the seventh Viscount 
Dillon. Gerard,having fought for James II.in Ireland, 
followed Sarsfield to France, and died in that country 
1737, a Brigadier-GeneraL He married a French 
lady, Marie Anne de Bressac, and was father of Count 
Thomas Lally of Tolendal, who fought against the 
EngUsh in India. 



